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DIPLOMA 


THE FINAL 
ANSWER 


Today scholastic excellence alone 
is not enough. That excellence 
has to be communicated and sold 
in terms of performance. 


What sort of high school training 
fosters this vital ability? Certainly 
extra-curricular activities are im- 
portant. And we openly recom- 


mend one particular activity—the 
National Catholic Decency in 
Reading Program. 


This continuing program, spon- 
sored by this publication, the 
Catholic Digest, and 63 other 


Catholic publishers, offers a 
working opportunity for students 
to conduct business at the adult 
level. It distributes Catholic pub- 
lications and worthwhile general 
interest magazines to the home 
through after-school student ef- 
forts, and it provides student re- 
wards as well as contributions 
for the school. 


If your children are taking part in 
the program, we know you realize 
the many benefits of this mean- 
ingful, educational experience. 
It deserves your support. 
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HERE WAS never a _ time 

when “sleepers” were com- 

mon in the motion picture 
industry but in this day of care- 
ful financing of screen produc- 
tions it seems less possible for 
“sleepers” to appear than before. 
But wonderfully one has appeared 
and all the industry is excited 
about it. It is a hopeful thing 
and more than almost anything 
else that has happened this year 
in motion pictures it may have 
great significance. 

Before I tell you about the 
“sleeper” let me explain what a 
“sleeper” is. When a motion pic- 
ture is produced, those who pro- 
duce it generally know what to 
expect from it. Those who are in 
the industry can ordinarily look 
over the production lists and ac- 
curately predict which films are 
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“The Hoodlum Priest” 


a “Sleeper” Movie 


By Dale Francis 


likely to be financial and artis- 
tic successes. 

Back in the days when I used 
to review a dozen or more movies 
a week, viewing them in a screen- 
ing room before general release, 
it was rare that I ever had any 
surprises. I knew what films were 
being made, who were starring in 
them, who were producing them, 
who were directing them, which 
meant I knew just about what 
quality a film was likely to have 
before it was ever released. 

But once in awhile a film comes 
along that surprises everyone. It 
turns out to be much better than 
anyone thought it was going to 
be. It pleases the critics and it 
pleases the customers. It is a good 
thing to happen because it en- 
courages artists among the actors, 
directors and producers to try a 
little more magic than might be 
expected. It lets them know that 
without a multi-million dollar 
budget, without super-collossal 
stars, it is still possible to make 
a great picture. 
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Such a sleeper is a film called 
“The Hoodlum Priest.” In a way, 
I am sorry this is being written 
for a predominately Catholic au- 
dience. I wouldn’t want my praise 
to be attributed to my religious 
leanings. It is praised because it 
is an excellent movie and it has 
been praised unanimously. 

The man who deserves the most 
credit is Don Murray, an intelli- 
gent actor who for this picture 
served as co-producer and co- 
screenwriter. What could have 
been an_ over-sentimentalized, 
hackneyed film has become an 
outstanding motion picture. Mur- 
ray’s portrayal of Father Charles 
Dismas Clark, S.J., is low-keyed 
—perhaps a little bit more low- 
keyed than the improbable Father 
Dismas is in his real life as those 
who have seen him on the Link- 
letter program can attest. 

The direction of Irvin Kersh- 
ner is outstanding and he has with 
this film established himself as a 
major talent. A screen newcomer 
named Kier Dullea becomes a 
man marked for important things 
by his portrayal of the young 
criminal. 

This is the sort of a film that 
all adults should see — it is an 
A-2 film, not intended for chil- 
dren — if they are to demonstrate 
they are not only opposed to bad 
films but willing to support good 
films as well. 

If my writing about it here is 
a little late and it has already 
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Send For This! 


Eve porent 
should have this 
new 32-page 
booklet about 
child training. 
Covers all ages. 
is free; no ob- 

Simply 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1326, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


played the main theaters, it still 
will be appearing at the neighbor- 
hood houses and somewhere 
along the way you should see it. 


WHEN THE Lutheran Film As- 
sociates made the life of Martin 
Luther, I was one of the most 
vocal critics of a film technically 
excellent but guilty of serious 
over-simplifications and distor- 
tions of a momentous historical 


riod. 

But the latest film of the Lu- 
theran Film Association is one 
that I can in every way support 
and one the Legion of Decency 
has given its special mark of ap- 
roval. 

“Question Seven” is a simply 
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but powerfully told story of what 
happens in a German village ta- 
ken over by the Communists. The 
cast is made up of unknown ac- 
tors and actresses and this adds 
to the power of the film for you 
can believe they are the people 
they portray. 

As I watched this film, I had 
only one regret. Why have not 
Catholics organized to produce 
motion pictures, too? In 1947, I 
wrote an article in a Catholic ma- 
gazine in which I urged the for- 
mation of a Catholic film produc- 
ing organization that would make 
professional films of high quali- 
ty for the general theater market. 
The response was good. Many 
people, some of them quite im- 
portant people, wrote to express 
agreement but no one did any- 
thing about it and now 14 years 
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later we still are not producing 
films while the Lutherans, with 
far less people and resources, are 
producing outstanding produc- 
tions. Will we continue to wait 
another 14 years? 

But whatever our own failures, | 
the Lutherans have not failed in 
this important production and I 
recommend it most heartily. 


My ENJOYMENT at the revela- 
tions of human nature supplied 
by Candid Camera goes back to 
the days when it was Candid 
Microphone. There are those who 
suggest it might not be morally 
acceptable because it is a kind 
of an invasion of privacy but I 
doubt the validity of this criticism. 

It has always seemed to me to 
demonstrate that people are gen- 
erally much more tolerant, polite 
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and gentle than they are credited 
with being. 

When it returns in the fall, Ar- 
thur Godfrey will no longer be 
with it but then this is as it should 
be. Without any criticism of Mr. 
Godfrey, the program does not 
need a super-star for the stars 
are the people who are caught 
in the act of being themselves. 
Allen Funt has a real knack of 
sublimating himself and so has 
fit the need for commentary per- 
fectly. Mr. Godfrey would not 
be himself if he did not impress 
his personality upon those things 
he does and so he really didn't 
fit this series. 

Where Mr. Godfrey should be 
— and it would be a shame to lose 
him completely — is in the sort 
of thing that Jackie Gleason did 
after that ill-fated panel show col- 
lapsed. 

Anyone who has listened to the 
conversation on the Godfrey radio 
show knows how carefully he 
stimulates his guests to their best 
—the shows with Jack Benny were 
great radio and so were many 
of the other interview shows. Mr. 
Godfrey is one of those rare per- 
sons who gives some idea that he 
is listening to what his guests are 
saying — this was not a knack 
Mike Wallace had. I’m in favor 
of providing Arthur Godfrey with 
a camera, a microphone and a 
couple of chairs occupied by 
guests and then letting him talk 
with his guests. 
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SAINT JOHN BAPTIST 
DE LA SALLE 


Patron of All Teachers 
(Pope Pius XII: May 15, 1950) 


INVITES 
YOU 


to work full time 
for God! 
with his 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


who teach more than 613,000 boys and 
young men in 77 countries of the world! 

For thought-provoking literature about 
how YOU can become a member of this 
team of specialists in the Youth Work of 
the Church, write to 


De La Salle Normal La Salle College 
Lafayette (2), Philadelphia 41a, Pa. 
St, Joseph Norma Saber 
nstitute P. 0. Box 754 
Baryiown (4), N.Y. Narragansett (4), R.I. 
Mont La Salle La Salle Institute 
Napa (3), Cal. Glencoe (4), Mo. 


I think Jackie Gleason’s conver- 
sational shows were sometimes 
excellent — although he is not 
quite as good at it as is Godfrey 
— and when he had a man like 
Jack Haley on hand, his program 
approached real greatness. I lik- 
ed not only the chance to get to 
know Jack Haley, who demon- 
strated he must be a real gentle- 
man and a man of real substance, 
but I liked the obvious respect 
that Jackie Gleason accorded him, 
which is a mark of quality in 
Mr. Gleason, too. 


I po not say that everything 
done by Buena Vista productions 
is great art but I do say that when 
you see there is a film released 
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by this organization you can be 
certain of good entertainment. 
The Legion of Decency gave its 
stamp of approval to “The Ab- 
sent Minded Professor,” a film 
that starred Fred MacMurray and 
one the family would enjoy. 


Since is basically local 
in general conception today — 
only within the field of news 
gathering do the networks make 
a strong effort — it is virtually 
impossible to say anything about 
the medium that cannot be dis- 
puted by local variations of the 
situation. 

But I get around and I think 
there are some things I can say 
that will apply to situations in 
existence in many parts of the 
country. 

First of all, the music situation 
is deplorable. I do not mean on- 
ly that well-established dislike of 
rock and roll leads me to this con- 
clusion but that the presentation 
of even better music is done un- 
imaginatively and sometimes al- 
most illiterately. The difficulty 
lies, I believe, in the assignment 
of disc jockies who are cultural 
illiterates. 

Second, it is almost a complete 
rarity to discover any imaginative 
or constructive programming out- 
side of music. News programs 
that originate locally are likely to 
consist of echo-chamber an- 
nouncements taken directly from 
press wires. You almost never 
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hear of a radio station making 
a constructive effort to document 
local situations and offer a com- 
ng presentation of a local prob- 
em. 

Third, there has been a grow- 
ing use of telephone programs 
that offer listeners a chance to ex- 
press their opinion. The difficul- 
ty with this kind of a program- 
ming lies in the lack of editorial 
responsibility involved. Such pro- 
grams are inevitably taken over 
by crackpots of the right or the 
left, depending on the sympathies 
of the moderator. But even the 
moderator who might strive for 
a presentation of a total view- 
point would have difficulty doing 
so because he cannot exercise edi- 
torial judgment since he must 
take what calls come in and he 
can neither reject them nor de- 
lete from them misinformation or 
outright misrepresentation. 

An example of what I mean 
was one such program I heard 
a few nights ago. A man phoned 
to say he had served with the 
armed forces in Germany and he 
proceded to defame the German 
people. It was evident to me, but 

rhaps not to the moderator, that 

e had never been in Germany. 
Yet he was permitted to present 
his misinformation to a large and 
probably gullible listening audi- 
ence. 


I REMEMBER when . . . Raymond 
Hatton and Wally Beery were a 
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comedy team... A young fellow 
named Clark Gable stood out in 
a Richard Barthlemess movie call- 
ed “The Finger Points” . . . John 
Garfield made his debut in “Four 
Daughters” in one of the most 
memorable of all performances 
.. . They made a movie called 
“The Crowd” that still stands out 
in my memory as one of the great- 
est of all films . . . Mary Pickford 
led a group of children through 
a swamp filled with alligators and 
scared the living daylights out of 
my brother and me . . . Richard 
Talmadge used to do the most 
daring of all screen stunts . . 
Jakie Coogan got his first haircut 
.. . Babe Ruth played in a movie 
about his life and Gene Tunney 
was seen in one of those weekly 
serials. 

Right now I think . . . “The 
Alamo” would have been better 
if it had been half as long... 
Peter Sellers is the only star you 
can't recognize because in every 
picture he looks almost entirely 
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VALUABLE BOOK 


“How to Make Money with 


_ Simple Cartoons’ 
B/ ® A book everyone who likes to 


* draw should have. It is free; 


no obligation. Simply | 
address FREE 


BOOK 


Ly ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
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State _..... 


different than the picture before 
. . . Fredric March should have 
got the Oscar nomination rather 
than Spencer Tracy for the work 
in “Inherit the Wind,” although 
both were outstanding. 
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WHEN A monsignor from Italy came to visit the parish parochial 
school, the principal got on the intercom and asked the nuns in the 
individual classes if any of the grade school children could speak 
enough Italian to converse with the distinguished visitor. 
In the fourth grade they found a volunteer youngster with Italian- 
born parents who said he could speak the language—in fact often did 


with his grandparents. 
duced to the Monsignor. 


He was taken down to the office and intro- 


“Say something in Italian to the Monsignor, Tony,” urged the 


principal. 


“Surely, Sister,” said Tony. “It'll be easy.” And, turning to the 
priest he said: “Hiya, Fadda, howa you like-a things here inna Unida 
Stets?”—Ed Mack Miller in St. Anthony Messenger. 
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NE-THIRD of all escorted 

groups which travel outside 
the United States this year will 
make religious tours. 

The trend is part of a growing 
desire to travel with a purpose 
— and also have a good time. 

Catholics have strong prefer- 
ence for Rome, Fatima, Lourdes 
and the Holy Land where they 
can retrace the steps of Our Lord. 

Members of these travel tours 
do considerable sight-seeing on 
the side and sometimes even man- 
age some night-clubbing. They 
want to see everything, but in al- 
most every case the itinerary 
must include Paris. 


MANY WOMEN travelers are dis- 
covering that collecting decorat- 
ing ideas on their trips can be as 
much fun as collecting furniture 
and nowhere near as difficult or 
expensive. 

Collecting ideas rather than 
pieces while traveling can be a 
tremendously rewarding hobby 
for the home. It calls for imagina- 
tion, awareness and sensitivity. 


A good decorating idea trans- 
plants well from state to state, 
nation to nation, continent to con- 
tinent, century to century. If you 
have confidence in your own 
taste, idea collecting can be a 
fascinating game and a wonder- 
ful way to make a home warmer 
and more attractive. 


Two BOOKS, one new, one old, 
on food are recommended. “Great 
Restaurants of America” (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) lists 103 of 
America’s finest eating places 
with descriptions of each and de- 
votes 60 pages to favorite recipes 
of these restaurants. 

“Treadway Inns Cook Book,” 
by Ann Roe Robbins (Little, 
Brown and Co.) lists the favorite 
recipes of a food-conscious group 
of motor inns and resorts, Tread- 
way Inns, which stretch from New 
England to Arizona and south to 
Florida and the Caribbean. Their 
cuisine in the Publick House, 
Sturbridge, Mass., is world fa- 
mous as are the standards such 
as lobster pie, baked stuffed 
shrimp, New England clam chow- 
der and Indian pudding. 


THE VACATIONING motorist who 
pays more attention to the passing 
scenery than driving is tempting 
fate. 

America is crammed to the 
brim with scenic beauty and the 
desire to see everything is under- 
standable. But when the attract- 
tion out the side window is more 
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diverting than driving responsibi- 
lity, then the motorist would be 
wise to stop the car before in- 
dulging in intensive sight-seeing. 


WHEN PACKING for a trip, travel 
as lightly as possible. You may 
have to carry your own luggage 
at times. Pack clothing that can 
be easily washed and requires lit- 
tle ironing. With today’s drip-dry 
fabrics, you can put together a 
wardrobe that’s complete and 
compact. And remember that it’s 
far better to pack too little than 
too much; you can always add 
to your wardrobe along the way. 

Choosing baggage is part of 
your packing. Baggage, which is 
impractical, can cause inconveni- 
ence when traveling. The light- 
weight, canvas-type luggage 
which unfolds for easy handling 
and fast repacking is ideal. A new 
type of luggage combines a small 
bag which nestles inside the regu- 
lar large bag. It is easy to handle 
for replenishing the wardrobe or 
providing extra space for gifts. 

Place shoes and heavy articles 
on the bottom and along the sides 
of the suitcase. It’s a good idea 
to pack overnight articles and 
change of clothing in a separate 
small suitcase for one-night stop- 
overs. Wherever you go, you will 
need a raincoat sweater and some 
medium-weight clothing. And al- 
ways take at least one pair of com- 
fortable shoes along. 

If you are visiting New York, 


Mlustrated F ol ders 
Catholic Travel Dep: 


FUGAZY 


TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


351 Avenve of Americas 
New York 14, New York _ 


Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia or 
Detroit durin the summer 
months, you'll find lightweight 
but dark colored tailored cottons, 
silks and nylons with dark acces- 
sories suitable. 

The southern cities — New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Washington and 
Dallas — are hot in summer. Take 
cottons for daytime wear and 
sheer fabrics for dining in the 
smart restaurants. Men wear 
white or seersucker suits through- 
out the warm months. 

In Los Angeles in the summer 
only the lightest weight wrap is 
needed for those evenings that 
sometimes are surprisingly cool. 
San Francisco women traditional- 
ly wear suits and furs throughout 

e year. — Dave Warner 
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Why can’t my children hate each other, 
as the child experts say they should, instead of 
ganging up on me? 


Condensed from Redbook 


OMETIMES the child ex- 

perts are just simply 

wrong. They warned 

me that my son would 

resent the new baby. So I read 

their books, followed their ad- 

vice, and now what I want to 

know is, how can I promote a 
healthy sibling rivalry? 

When I told Eric, my two-year- 
old, “Kate is your baby,” little did 
I know he'd take me seriously. 
Yet Kate was hardly out of her 
cradle when brother and _ sister 
launched a conspiracy. Against 
me! It started mildly enough. 

“Will you kindly stop spitting?” 
I admonished Eric one afternoon. 

“I not thpitting,” he told me. 


Redbook (February, °61), McCall Corp., 230 Park 
10 Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Rollie Hochstein 


“Kate thpitting.” 

“Kate?” I said in astonishment. 
“Kate is three months old! Tiny 
babies can’t make that noise.” (A 
kind of Bronx cheer, it was. ) 

As if on cue, that noise came 
out of Kate’s crib. Eric clapped 
his hands in delighted applause 
and my baby repeated her per- 
formance 

Since then my life has become 
a special form of Whodunit in 
which the culprits always narrow 
down to two. Before Kate learn- 
ed to walk I could pretty well 
make an elimination by measur- 
ing the height of the damage. It 
would be Eric who put the pop- 
corn into the piano and Kate who 
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scrubbed the linoleum with yog- 
hurt. But Kate made the piano 
top shortly before her first birth- 
day and she and Eric have arrived 
at a mean (very mean) level for 
all their activities since. 

Yesterday, by climbing the 
vacuum cleaner and three lower 
shelves of the linen closet, Kate 
got at my sewing box, spilling 
several hundred pins and buttons 
over the carpet. I'm afraid I 
showed some annoyance. 

Eric peered around the door of 
the medicine chest, where he was 
trying on adhesive bandages. “Are 
you going to thpank her?” he 
challenged. 

“No,” I said. “Unfortunately, I 
have to wait till she gets a little 
older.” 

I had just put back the last but- 
ton when Eric grabbed the box 
and deftly spilled it again. What- 
ever drastic measures occurred to 
me were stopped by two pairs of 
soldly appraising eyes leveling a 
challenge at my oft-touted impar- 
tiality. 

“All right, okay,” I muttered, “I 
won't spank you this time. But 
you'd better get in a corner and 
think about how you ought to 
know better than a mere infant.” 

Eric went off into the corner. 
Kate threw a crying fit that lasted 
till I fetched him out again. She 
is clearly her brother’s keeper. 

And he hers. The first time I 
tenderly placed his nine-pound 
sister on a blanket on the floor, 


Eric went into immediate action. 
Still at the point of not daring to 
build resentments, I merely com- 
mented through clenched teeth, 
“It isn’t nice to sit on your sister, 
dear.” 

“But she likes it,” said Eric. 

I looked at her. She was gig- 
gling. 

In fact, every malefaction that 
Eric practices on his sister — from 
dragging her around the house in 
a pillowcase to painting her with 
shoe polish to feeding her grape- 
fruit rinds — seems to thrill her 
to pieces. 

The truth of it is that Eric un- 
derstands his sister much better 
than I do. Witness the day I 
found her sitting on top of the 
television set, screaming furious- 
ly and banging the indoor an- 
tenna against the wall. Knowing 
that Kate is too tough to cry for 
any but the soundest reasons, I 
went through the list. Hungry? 
No, she had just eaten half her 
lunch and all of mine. Thirsty? 
Pins? Wet? Worse? Everything 
else eliminated, she had to be in 
need of cuddling. I made an at- 
tempt. But that wasn’t it. 

Eric took time out from prac- 
tice-diving off the hi-fi set to an- 
nounce: “Kate wants to watch 
channel seven.” 

So she did. She quieted imme- 
diately, toddled into viewing posi- 
tion and waved the indoor anten- 
na in happy triumph. 

Then there’s the question of 
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neatness. I don’t say that I am 
a careless mother. I prefer to put 
it that I am not compulsively tidy. 
So it unsettled me when Eric be- 
gan to prod: “Kate's shoes are 
Kate’s hair is messy. 
. Kate spilled her eggs. Wipe 
it u 

If only I could find it in my 
heart to ignore him, I wouldn't 
mind. But Eric has become the 
voice of my _ conscience. It 
has got so out of hand that my 
mother remarked the other day 
on how fastidiously I’m keeping 
the children lately, and about 

time, too. 


Life was much gentler when I 
had only one terrible child. When 
it came to battle there was always 
at worst a tie score. But now I am 
invariably the undisputed loser, 
Whether the game is leapfrog on 


my new bedspread or who-can- 


b i t e-the-neighbor’s-baby-hard- 
er, Kate is an eager partner in 
her brother's exploits. I am almost 
an outsider. During a particularly 
trying lunch Eric pointed out: 
“Kate wants me to feed her.” He 
picked up the spoon, and voila! 
she ate. 

Other siblings hate each other. 
Why can’t mine? 
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GARDEN PESTS 
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“Would you happen to have something that 
will rid our garden of the neighbors’ kids?” 
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Wedding ‘Tears 


Condensed from The Sign 
Betty B. Dodendorf 


LMOST EVERYONE sheds tears 
at weddings. The reasons 

may be as varied as the atten- 
dance, but no wedding esca 
the presence of either 
the silent type or the 
fullgrown, damp tear 
trickling noislessly 
down a cheek. 

The mother of the 
bride cries because of 
her happiness and her 
sadness, because of 
her hope and _ her 
faith. She’s happy for 
> her daughter, for the 

girl who such a short 

time ago was asking 
permission to wear lipstick on Sundays and special days 
and who today looks like some ethereal creature in her 
beautiful-skirted bridal dress. She’s sad because she’s hu- 
man and just a bit selfish in losing her daughter, although 
she and her daughter have been planning for this day since 
her daughter was 12. 

A bride’s mother cries because of hope—the hope that 
her daughter may always be as happy as she is during the 
wedding ceremony, although she knows this is too much 
to hope for, that life isn’t perfect, that the sad days will 
come. She sheds a tear because of faith—the faith that her 
daughter knows this is the one and only man for her for- 
ever. 


The Sign (June, 60), Passionist Fathers, 
Monastery Pi., Union City, N. J. 13 
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A groom’s mother wipes away 
tears for her son, for this man 
who was a lad only last week it 
seems. Already she has a feeling 
of love for her son’s bride, but 
she worries a bit that such a 
young girl can take care of her 
son as well as she has throughout 
all these years, that she can cher- 
ish and understand him, that she 
can sympathize with all his prob- 
lems. She is brave, though, as 
she holds her head erect and 
tenderly offers her son to another 
woman. 

A father’s tears, most often si- 
lent, cause a contraction in the 
throat which is quite painful. The 
bride’s father has a deep sense 
of loss, because he has handed 
over his little girl to some man 
much younger than he. No long- 
er can he direct, supervise, com- 
mend, or admonish his daughter 
for all the inconsequential hap- 
penings of the day or week. She 
won't be at his dinner table each 
night; she’s a full-grown lady 
now who will be the woman of 
her own household, beginning 
her own family. 

The groom’s father feels com- 
passion for his son who is taking 
on the responsibility of becoming 
a husband . . . and a father, he 
hopes. Having a_ grandchild 
would be the wonder of his life, 
but he ponders the many rocky 
paths young junior will travel on 
his way through life. Reflecting 
back twenty-some years to his 
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own wedding day, his heart soon 
smiles upon remembering _ his 
own wedding and how he felt he 
owned the whole world that 
joyous day. 

All grandparents of both the 
bride and groom are happy, al- 
though they cry because they feel 
all weddings are sad. Seeing these 
youngsters married before the al- 
tar of God makes them realize 
how old they are becoming, how 
long ago it was that they stood 
before the priest and repeated 
their vows. They may squeeze 
each other’s hands as they kneel 
there praying that their grand- 
child will live to see the day his 
own grandchild is married and 
that they themselves may live 
long enough to see the offspring 
of this marriage and be great- 
grandparents. 

To the married friends of the 
bride and groom, their own wed- 
ding day seems so long ago. The 
fellows realize they haven't fully 
instructed the groom on all the 
obligations he is assuming; this 
pal of theirs is in for quite a 
shock. On the other hand, all 
the fellows feel it was worth their 
hardships, and they'd do it all 
over again if they had _ the 
chance. 

The married girls have no 
doubts as to the cause of their 
tears. They know the pain of dis- 
appointment when their husband 
first forgot an anniversary of 
some type, when they first went 
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to a movie with a bunch of the 
fellows instead of their wife, 
when they first said they wished 
she could cook the way their mo- 
thers did. 

Then, the married women re- 
member how worried their hus- 
bands were that time they were 
sick, the occasions they brought 
a small gift home for no reason 
at all, the glowing pride they 
observed in their husband’s faces 
when the new daddies first held 
their first children. 


For all the others who attend 
weddings and who remain stoic 
throughout the ceremony with 
nary a thought of a tear, some- 
how one lone, blessed teardrop 
sneaks out the corner of one eye 
when the bride carries her bou- 
quet and offers it at the Blessed 
Virgin’s altar. As inconspicuous- 
ly as possible, they take out their 
handkerchiefs and dab away the 
dampness, while the organist ac- 
companies the vocalist in one fi- 
nal wedding hymn. 
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“Jeff is so proud of his collection of tools. 
It’s going to break his heart when the 
neighbors start asking for them back!” 
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soldier 
in 
the 
Rain 


By Ethel Abel 


Papa wore his uniform once a 
year when the G.A.R. marched 
through the streets of Dupont 
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T WAS bDuSsK when I crossed 
the little park today and saw 
the iron-clad soldier stand- 

ing in the rain. Clutching my sack 
of groceries, I paused and seemed 
to hear the beat of drums long 
silenced and the incredible sweet- 
ness of a fife blown across the 
fields of time. 

It was the uniform that held 
my eye. The short-coated, neatly 
belted uniform of the Union sol- 
dier in the 1860s. Back in my 
childhood home in southern Indi- 
ana, just such a uniform had lain 
in the third bureau drawer in 
Papa’s bedroom. Cherished and 
treasured, it was worn once a 
year when the Grand Army of 
the Republic marched through 
the dusty streets of Dupont on 
May 30. Sometimes when Papa 
was out plowing I had even dared 
to open the drawer and lay a fin- 
ger on the magnificence of shiny 
brass buttons. 

We were always proud of Papa. 
Even in childhood we seemed to 
know that though the uniform 
was laid away, the essence of the 
things for which it stood still 
clung to him. He was as stolid and 
dependable as the whole 145th 
Indiana Volunteers of which he 
was a part. Under his capable 
hand things moved with order 
and precision on the 40 acre farm 
not far from the Ohio river. Not 
without reason, his steers were 
the fattest, his horses the sleekest 
and his watermelons the most 
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luscious in all of Jennings county. 

Papa loathed laziness in man 
or beast. But if he drove others 
with unsparing lash, he drove 
himself harder. At four in the 
murky morning, his alarm clock 
rang; and his bare feet hit the 
cold rag carpet before the last 
harsh tinkle died away. Over the 
beaten path to the barn his lan- 
tern swung, past the chicken 
house, past the wood pile; and 
Papa’s indomitable shadow 
marched briskly in the yellow 
glow. 

Yes, we were proud of Papa, 
and often a little awed by his 
presence. But pride reached its 
peak when he marched in the 
G.A.R. parade with our fife-play- 
ing Uncle J. N. Callicotte. At such 
times Papa stepped again into the 
role of Private Richard Bowman, 
superb in the worn blue uniform. 

Even today I vividly recall the 
stories Papa told of his army ex- 
periences. High on a hill above 
the river, near Wilmington, Ky., 
stood the great log house of his 
father, my grandfather, Robert, 
the oldest boy, enlisted in the 
Confederate ranks when the war 
broke out. And Richard, at the 
age of 15, slipped quietly away 
before dawn one winter day to 
find his way north across the Ohio 
and join the opposing army. In 
his pocket he carried only a slab 
of frozen cornbread. Looking back 
at the foot of the hill, he saw the 
smoke rising from his mother’s 


kitchen chimney. Gulping back 
tears, he turned resolutely and ran 
stumbling over the frozen ground. 

Education was not easily ob- 
tained in the 1860s. Papa could 
read, but he had not learned to 
write. Months later, in the army, 
he learned in order to write to 
his mother. 

Following the mule teams 
across the state of “Georgie,” 
Company F of the 145th Indiana 
Infantry camped for the night on 
a hillside. From the ration wagons 
the men received hard-tack and 
salt pork; then Private Bowman 
lay down in a small gulley and 
slept. During the night torrents 
of rain fell, pouring down the ra- 
vine. But he merely rolled out 
on level ground and slept undis- 
turbed by the pound of rain upon 
him. They were off bright and 
early the next morning and the 
Georgia sun dried his dripping 
clothes. 

Mamma had been dead several 
years when a stranger came to 
our home one bright spring morn- 
ing. My sister Jean and I were 
churning in the cellar near the 
well. There was something vage- 
ly familiar about the man who 
walked with a limp and asked: 
“Does Dick Bowman live here?” 

Following at a discrete dis- 
tance, I saw the man cross the 
dandelion-sprinkled grass, past 
the wood pile, past the chicken 
house, toward the barn. Papa had 
just come in from the field. They 
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met under the blossom-laden ap- 
ple tree beside the old rail fence. 
And while I stared in wonder, 
they embraced with tears stream- 
ing down their faces. Years had 
passed since they parted. The war 
was over. The South and the 
North were re-united. The bro- 
thers wept for joy. 

Uncle Robert remained for 
several weeks. He had _ been 
wounded in battle and the limp 
made him quite a hero in our 
eyes. We loved him for his gentle 
ways and generous heart. But 
somehow, our fife-playing Uncle 
J.N. seemed a little on edge and 
not too willing to end hostilities! 

Came the day when Papa and 
Uncle J.N. working in the field 
north of the orchard laid down 
their sacred memories and took 
up arms again, this time against 
each other. Their voices rose 
strong and wrathful as Jean and 
I carried our jugs of cool well 
water to them in the hot, sweet- 


scented hay field. They argued 
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till sundown, while the horses 
stomped impatiently and switch- 
ed at the flies. Whatever the is- 
sue, Uncle J.N. won. But here- 
after Papa looked upon him with 
such disdain that not even a 
pleasant “Howdy” was exchanged. 
That was July. The following 
May, Jean and I had deep con- 
cern. Could Papa and Uncle J.N. 
march together unless they be 
agreed? Would we miss the par- 
ade altogether? The question cast 
a shadow over our days like the 
darkness of the big woods creep- 
ing into the kitchen at dusk. 
Papa’s pension came, a munifi- 
cent $12 per month. He gave us 
our usual allotment for new 
clothes and we walked the mile 
and a half to Dupont, returning 
with white leghorn hats, dotted 
swiss to make dresses, and of 
course hightopped black shoes. 
Hope returned. That night we lay 
whispering on our feather bed 
long after Papa’s snoring began. 
We would die, we would just die 
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if we didn’t go to the parade on 
Decoration Day! 

Papa finished the corn plant- 
ing in the field beyond the barn 
on the 29th. Black clouds banked 
the west behind the big woods 
as he led the weary horses to 
the watering trough. Silently we 
watched him eat a hearty supper 
of cornbread and brown beans 
with pork, while our own plates 
went untouched. 

When the dishes were done and 
the milking out of the way, we 
loaded the buggy with ferns and 
wild roses and yellow roses from 
the yard, and went to mother’s 
grave in the family burryin’ 
ground. I can see Papa yet — 
the tremble of his gnarled hand 
on the gate; the stoop in his 
shoulders; a May wind lifting the 
whiteness of his fast thinning 
hair — 

The stones flashed white in the 
twilight and a bright star burned 
above the hill. A chill little wind 
came up and bent the age-old 
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cedars and drove racing clouds 
across the sky. 

The next morning, May 30th, 
we woke to the dismal beat of 
rain on the roof. Jean’s face wore 
the expression of doom as she 
pulled on her black stockings. By 
the time the chores were done the 
sun was out. And we heard the 
honing of Papa’s razor on the 
leather strap notably used for 
other painful purposes on occa- 
sion. 

Moments later Papa emerged 
resplendent — smooth-faced, trim- 
ly buttoned into the blue uniform. 
His best shoes squeaked a little, 
but the step was light. He was 
ready to go. 

Arrayed in our own finery, 
Jean and I bounced along on the 
back seat of the surrey. We gig- 
gled, we sang. We swayed gid- 
dily to the rhythm of the fringed- 
top and to the beat of horses’ 
feet. 

Dupont awoke riotously to the 
occasion. Gay flags and bunting 
swung in the intermittent sun. We 
switched our new skirts, tilted our 
brand new hats and edged in a- 
mong the crowd. Flowers were 
strewn with solemn ceremony on 
the bright waters of Camp Creek, 
honoring both the North and the 
South. 

No one noticed the sun disap- 
pear until a sudden pelt of rain 
lifted umbrellas all along the 
street. A fat man sheltered Jean 
under his mammoth black cotton 
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device. I started to run for the 
surrey, but stopped as I heard 
the beat of drums. 

They were coming! The G.A.R. 
marching in the rain. I leaned 
toward the street. Nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder came 
the fife and drum until the eye 
caught the gleam of a flag car- 
ried high and proud. Along the 
street men’s hats came off and 
covered hearts, hiding for a sac- 
red moment all that was unworthy 
there. And now the sun was out 
again. The drummer's fat arm 
rose and fell, Uncle J.N.’s white 
hair lifted in the breeze. And 
there was Papa close behind him, 
their feet keeping time with a 
gallant tread. 

Was ever such a day of sun and 
shine? 

Was ever such rapture of shade 
and crystal rain? 

Down the little streets of Du- 
pont they came, stepping spright- 
ly in spite of joints that creaked 
and backs that ached. And all the 
way, small flags and bunting 
cheered their passing. 


By leaning far out I could see 
them as they passed the Baptist 
church and Rey's store on the 
corner. Heads erect and solemnly 
white, feet keeping time to the 
music of fife and drum. Some of 
them, like Papa, for the last time. 
In less than a year his name was 
carved on the stone page in the 
family burryin’ ground. It read 
simply: 


Richard $. Bowman 
Company F, 145th Indiana 
Infantry. 


Fainter and fainter roll the 
muffled drums. Like a whisper 
on the air comes the last note of 
the fife. A breath of rain-sweet 
cedar, the ripple of a flag, the 
passing tread of marching feet. 
Down the dimming years they go, 
the Boys in Blue, no_ longer 
marching two abreast, but one by 
one. The street is still. The drum 
is hushed, the fife is tenderly 
laid away. And only the iron sol- 
dier keeps watch across the pur- 
pling hills. 
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Fading Romance 


IT was A beautiful moonlit night with a touch of spring in the air 
as the couple drove along the highway. Suddenly the wife was over- 


come by romance of the moment. 


“Before we were married we didn’t sit this far apart,” she remark- 


ed to her husband who was driving. 


His answer shocked her back to reality “Well, dear,” he said, “I 
didn’t move.”—Contributed by Ernest Blevins 
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Dad is a number one influence with these girls 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


f YELLOW formal sets off 
F Gerry’s dark beauty as 
she gracefully floats 
down the stairs to meet her big 
date. She flashes her radiant smile 
and extends a soft hand to her 
escort. 

“Gerry, I'll bet you're the pret- 
tiest girl at the Mardi Gras tc- 
night,” he murmurs. Then he 
kisses her, careful not to crush 
her crinolines nor muss her “casu- 


al” hairdo. That done, he hands 


The Ave Maria (August 138, ’60), Ave 
otre Dame, Ind. 


Maria Press, 


Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 


her a box. “I hope you like this.” 

Gerry excitedly opens the green 
and white carton and lifts out an 
exquisite orchid. Fastening the 
corsage on her wrist she cries, 
“Just what I always wanted! 
Thanks a million, Dad!” 

Schmaltzy? Indeed not! This 
scene takes place each time Naza- 
reth Academy near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., holds the father-daughter 
dance. 

The girls primp and preen for 
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this, anticipating the event more 
than any other dance — includ- 
ing the prom. The only flaw is 
that Dad should receive the or- 
chid for, contrary to numerous 
press and television reports, the 
Dads in my neighborhood rate 
and with a capital “R.” 

I take articles deploring the de- 
cline of the pater familias (father 
of the family) with a grain of 
salt. Experiences with daughters 
— girls [ teach and Sisters with 
whom TY live — would indicate 
that the authors of these articles 
travel in different circles from 
mine. 

Father-daughter attachment is 
natural — as special as the bond 
between a mother and son. 
Daughter reminds Dad of Mother 
when she was young. Dad brings 
in the masculine viewpoint; his 
voice is low-pitched and _ his 
words few. And, because he 
doesn't have to cope with Susie 
all day long, she finds him a 
better 

These reasons plus the big fac- 
tor of the complementary quali- 
ties of opposite sexes make Dad 
a number one influence with Su- 
sie. 

Take some examples. Tessie, a 
high-school senior and editor of 
the school paper, had a misun- 
derstanding with me and held her 
grudge for several weeks. Never- 
theless she kept doing her extra- 
curricular work perfectly. This 
was surprising, because teenagers 
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often stop cooperating with teach- 
ers under such _ circumstances, 
When the youngster finally made 
peace, I asked, “Tessie, if you 
thought me so unjust, why did 
you keep staying after school to 
help me?” 

Her clear eyes widened as she 
answered, “When I told my fa- 
ther, he advised me to act on 
principle. When I first began 
high school, Dad told me to think 
hard before taking on activities, 
for once I joined or accepted an 
office I had to see the job through 
to the end.” 

Another Dad knew what to say 
when his Meg lost a long-hoped- 
for scholarship. “On second 
thought,” he said casually when 
he heard the news, “you're prob- 
ably better off. Look at all the 
strings attached. You now have 
a free choice of universities; you 
can change your major field later 
on if you want, and you won't 
be obligated to work for that firm 
during vacations.” 

This cheered Meg and the edge 
of her disappointment vanished. 

But Jane’s Dad, like most, never 
dreamed his daughter took his 
chance remarks to heart until I 
told him what I’d overheard her 
telling others during senior-play 
practice. “If Negroes move into 
the empty house next door,” de- 
clared this little blonde, “my fa- 
ther says we're staying right 
where we are. He says he'll go 
right over and welcome the Ne- 
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groes and make friends with them 
the same he would any other 
neighbor.” 

Jean’s phone call to her Dad 
was just as revealing. “And Dad, 
when you come to meet me at 
the station, come alone. I can wait 
till I get home to see the others, 
but I want to tell you some pri- 
vate things in the car. It’s my 
only chance to have you all to 
myself. You know what I mean.” 

As for schoolwork — Dads help 
daughters study harder, _ too. 
Marina enters every poetry con- 
test open to students. I once ask- 
ed her why she never showed me 
the anthology in which two of her 
successful efforts were published. 
“Just thoughtlessness,” she repli- 
ed. “Ill bring you one tommor- 
row that you can keep, Sister.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” I re- 
plied, thinking of the dollar each 
copy cost. 

“Don’t worry, Sister,” smiled 
Marina, “Dad bought 10 copies 
to give to our friends and rela- 
tives.” 

Usually history and civics are 
dull for girls until Dad steps into 
the picture. In and out of class 
“My father says” prefaces most 
comments about politics and cur- 
rent events. In these matters it 
seems that the greater the daugh- 
ter’s love, the greater her anxiety 
that Dad make a good impression. 
Recently a Dad found me a good 
listener for his long and vehement 
analysis of labor vs. management. 
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Impressed with his views on Wal- 
ter Reuther and unions, I encour- 
aged him with questions at regu- 
lar intervals. Finally his daugh- 
ter, who had been fidgeting, 
broke in with, “Oh, Dad, Sister 
isn’t interested in all that!” 

“Yes, I am,” I protested. “I 
like to hear from others besides 
the theorists.” 

Still, the effect was spoiled; he 
would not continue. Instead, he 
let his daughter prattle on with 
small talk and smiles as_ she 
straightened his tie and brushed 
the stray cigarette ashes off his 
coat. 

That same afternoon Mr. Simp- 
son brought even worse disgrace 
upon his wife and daughter by 
skipping the musicale which fol- 
lowed the Mother’s Club Smor- 
gasbord. But first let me state the 
Dads are 100 percent behind any 
program in which their daughters 
have part. Dad may be tone deaf, 
may sleep through ballet, may not 
know a waltz from a march — but 
if his Dottie is on the stage or in 
the orchestra pit, Dad is the most 
attentive member of the audience. 

Back te ‘‘-. Simpson. Since 
none of ..¢ simpson girls were 
participauts, he sneaked into the 
deserted recreation room and 
turned on the television. Noting 
the faulty reception, he took off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves and 
set to work. When we came upon 
him an hour later, his blackened 
hands were replacing parts of the 
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set. “I cleaned the lint out of the 
insides, but some parts need re- 
placing, so I'll be back on my 
first Saturday afternoon off,” he 
promised, launching into a techni- 
cal explanation. Mrs. Simpson and 
the girls were dismayed but we 
were delighted to have him 
around — and for free, too. 

The Simpson-type makes good 
fathers for nun-daughters, also. 
One of these visiting his daughter 
saw the “out of order” sign on 
the convent doorbell. He got his 
tools out of the car trunk and got 
busy. That was the beginning. 
Did the faucets drip? Did the 
lawn swing need assembling? Did 
a radiator leak? Save the repair 
job for Sister Filia’s Dad. 

Now Sister Fila would not ask 
Dad if she thought he didn’t en- 
joy expressing his love for her 
in this way. Many Dads are bet- 
ter with acts than words. Sister 
Fila wouldn’t impose on Dad — 
no, she has the typical concern of 
most daughters for Dad. 

Last night Janet stopped me 
on the way to chapel with, “Sis- 
ter, please start praying. Dad is 
already talking about going North 
again for our vacation, and Mo- 
ther and I just hate that camp- 
ing out-of-doors.” 

“Why don’t you have a talk 
with him?” 

“Oh, Sister, you wouldn't be 
that heartless. Mother and I feel 
he deserves the kind of vacation 
he wants. The thing is, if we pray 
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hard enough, he might decide to 
want something different — like 
a trip out West.” 

And let Dad be fat, skinny, 
too short or too tall, a shabby 
dresser and paunchy, daughter 
likes his looks. If Dad is obvious- 
ly more the Jimmy Durante than 
the Rock Hudson type, she de- 
clares that he’s “wholesome look- 
ing” or was heartbreakingly hand- 
some when he was young. “After 
all, what can you expect now that 
he’s reached the ripe old age of 
35?” Listen to Shirley: “My Dad 
is getting bald, but he’s so cute 
with it all. We tease him about 
those strands of hair he combs 
over that shiny spot on his head. 

Endless possibilities for daugh- 
ter’s worry occur when Dad hits 
the 40 mark. “Nearly every month 
Dad has to be a pallbearer for 
some friend of his and he gets 
more and more depressed. You 
see, he’s getting so old himself.” 

Dealing with daughters has 
taught me that they have almost 
proverbial fixations about Dads. 
Take cooking. “I bought this bar- 
becue apron for Dad. He’s so fun- 
ny. When he cooks all of us have 
to go far away and keep quiet. 
He gets all excited and takes for- 
ever to burn a piece of fried chic- 
ken for each of us.” 

“Not my Pop,” another rejoins. 
“He wants all three of us girls in 
the kitchen to wait on him and 
wash dishes. He uses every pot 
and pan at least twice, and Mo- 
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ther says she can’t find room to 
lay down a spoon when he gets 
a meal. Omelets are his special- 

“The only reason my mother 
can hold office in two clubs is 
that Dad is a better cook than 
she,” chimes in another, not to be 
outdone. “He likes to bake and 
has taught my brothers to cook, 
too.” 

“Is she lucky!” exclaimed the 
first girl, “I'd let him cook all the 
time!” 

“Oh no you wouldn't. Not if 
yours spent all the money mine 
does. Dad gets wonderful results 
because he uses the best of every- 


thing.” 

Which brings us to the next 
fixation — Dads are freer with 
money. 


“I guess that’s the way with 
most Dads. They spend money 
like water,” contributes another. 

“Not my Father. He handles 
all the money at our house. Mo- 
ther says he’s a real businessman.” 

From here we go to the next 
fixation — Dads are poor shop- 
pers. They can buy nothing ex- 
cept cars and fishing tackle. 

“Businessman!” laughs her com- 
panion. “You should see mine do 
Christmas shopping. He begins on 
Christmas Eve on his way home 
from work.” 

“Yes, but did you ever notice, 
replies her friend, “that he ends 
with presents every bit as nice if 
not better than those of the peo- 


le who start shopping in the 
pping 


“That's because he doesn’t wor- 
ry about price.” 

The next remark introduces a 
third fixation — Dads rarely no- 
tice what their daughters wear. 

“As far as my Father’s concern- 
ed, his taste is all in his mouth.” 
Mary declares proudly that her 
father is as normal as other men. 
“I can come downstairs all dress- 
ed for a party and Dad will casu- 
ally ask, ‘Are you going some- 
where?’ Nothing about my dress 
in particular, mind you.” 

This takes me back to my own 
teenage days. I had bought a new 
dress and was touching it up at 
the ironing board in the kitchen. 
Dad, sitting nearby with his news- 
paper, stunned me with, “Is that 
the dress you just bought, kitten?” 

“Yes, Pa. Like it?” 

“You sure it wasn’t secondhand 
or anything?” he asked, scrutiniz- 
ing the garment. 

“Whatever gave you that idea, 
Pa? I had to stitch the hem and 
reset the buttons, and it was a 
bit wrinkled from the box any- 
way, so I —” 

He didn’t let me finish. “Sew 
and iron! I should think when 
you buy something it would be 
ready to wear. Such a way to do 
business!” 

Thus the stories and anecdotes 
concerning Dad could go on for- 
ever. For at Nazareth Academy, 
Dad really rates. §§ 
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Father Harold H. Martin 
Doesnt Alnays Know Best 


Sometimes it’s not easy—even for dad— 
to distinguish right from wrong 


Adapted from “Father's Day Comes 
Once a Year—and Then It Rains” 


OR A SMALL boy every day this can sometimes lead _ to 
must bring its own excite- trouble. Like the time the con- 
ment — its high adventure. And _ tractor who was finishing the 
“Father’s Day Comes Once a Year—and Then It Rains,” copyright 
1960 by Harold H. Martin, published by G. P. Putnam's 


Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. This article also 
26 appeared in Parents’ Magazine (November, ’60) 
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new high school building called, 
growling mad, to tell me I was 
harboring a small vandal in my 
home... 

When I got him out of class in 
the middle of the morning he 
knew something was wrong and 
he knew what it was, but was 
afraid to speak. He just sat there 
in the car, his feet in his old 
scuffed sneakers crossing and un- 
crossing nervously. He sat hunch- 
ed up with his jacket up around 
his ears, and his hands were wet 
with a nervous sweat and he kept 
wiping them on his blue jeans. 
It wasn’t a long trip, from the 
grammar school over to the new 
high school, but for him it must 
have seemed miles — the last long 
mile, maybe. For when I turned 
in at the high school he couldn't 
keep quiet any longer. 

“We didn’t mean to,” he said, 
“but we had this BB gun and 
those window panes were there. 
So we shot at them just a little 
bit. Then there were those big 
pieces of thin board, and we had 
our throwing knives, so we threw 
them. We didn’t know it would 
split the board all up.” 

“But it did,” I said. “And the 
BB gun broke the lights. And the 
man wants to see you. He wants 
to know what kind of a little boy 
would do such a mean and 
thoughtless thing.” 

The contractor was a big man, 
heavy and slow-talking. But he 
wasn't rough. He just said that 


little boys could do a lot of dam- 
age sometimes, without thinking. 
For the rain had come through 
the windows they had broken 
and got things all wet inside. And 
the plyboard they had busted up 
had cost the school a lot of mon- 
ey. And he didn’t like little boys 
doing things like that on his jobs. 

Well, the little guy didn’t try 
to weasel or wiggle out. He stood 
there, and he was scared, but he 
didn’t lie. He said he did it, and 
he was sorry. And he’d pay for 
what he’d done out of his allow- 
ance. He made a good apology, 
manly and straightforward. 
Which left me in a hole, in a 
way. For I couldn’t punish him, 
except by talking to him, or the 
next time he did something 
wrong he'd try to lie out of it to 
escape punishment. 

And I think the contractor un- 
derstood the spot I was in, and 
understood the psychology of 
little boys. For about a week lat- 
er the doorbell rang and there 
he stood with a present in his 
hand. 

It was a book on sports, full of 
good stories of great athletes and 
fine sportsmen, and on the fly leaf 
was inscribed, “For Johnny, an 
honest little guy.” 

That understanding gesture, I 
think, did more than any wallop- 
ing could have done to teach an 
ll-year-old one of life’s first les- 
sons — that when you are wrong 
you don’t lie about it. You admit 
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it, make what amends you can 
and take your punishment. 

There are times, of course, 
when you can't bring yourself to 
punish him, even when _ he’s 
wrong... 

You come in in the afternoon 
and his bike isn’t under the tree 
where he always parks it, and 
the little mouse of worry begins 
to gnaw in the back of your 
mind. It’s a bad time when they 
first learn to ride a bike, for they 
are gone then. They go like bird 
dog puppies, ranging far afield. 
They have to see what's over the 
next hill, and the next, and they 
forget about suppertime, and the 
rule which says they have to be 
in by five. 

So you sit and try to read, and 
the worry grows, and it gets dark- 
er and darker. And you know the 
heavy flow of homebound traffic 
is starting now. And you begin to 
wonder whether a driver, hurry- 
ing home, will be sure to see the 
red dot of a bike’s tail light in 
the darkness and you listen to 
the sound of ambulance sirens 
wailing, far off on the main drag, 
and you are afraid to hear the 
telephone ring. 

So you get on the phone and 
call all the places he might be, 
all the little boys’ houses where 
they play in big back yards un- 
til dark, forgetting to get home. 
But all his buddies are in, their 
faces bright washed for supper, 
and they haven't seen him since 
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he left school, cowboying his 
bike around the corner. 

Then, with supper waiting on 
the table, mother mad (and wor- 
ried too but trying not to show 
it), you get out and drive all the 
roads he might have taken, 
watching for the sight of a small 
figure pedaling sturdily toward 
home. And there are many little 
boys on wheels, home-going 
through the dark, but none of 
them are yours, and they haven't 
seen him. 

So you go on home, knowing 
there’s nothing left to do but 
phone the hospitals and the po- 
lice. You pull in the drive and 
there’s the bike leaning against 
the tree, and there he sits at the 
table, face all scrubbed, and be- 
fore you can reach and wallop 
him he’s started talking about 
the horse. He was coming home 
from school and he stopped by 
this other boy’s house and the 
boy had a horse and it was a 
black horse and they rode it all 
afternoon, and then they had to 
give it its supper. And could he 
have a horse? Please, Pop. 

And you tell him angrily, no, 
he can't have a horse. You tell 
him that a little boy who doesn’t 
have enough sense to come home 
before it gets dark doesn’t even 
deserve to have a bicycle. 

So he says, “O.K., Pop,” and 
goes on calmly eating his supper. 
And you begin to realize he 
didn’t really want a horse. He 
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just wanted to ask for something 
fast so you could refuse him an- 
grily, as punishment for his scar- 
ing you. And you try to be stern 
and hard, but he knows your 
angers lost now in the great re- 
lief of finding him safe at home. 

And sometimes you can’t tell 
whether what he is doing is 
wrong and deserving of punish- 
ment. Like the time, for example, 
I found out about him using the 
telephone to defraud. 

What happened was this: I was 
sitting there listening to those 
two little guys laying out their 
Saturday afternoon. They were 
going on a bus to a movie, then 
they were going to eat an ice 
cream and then come home. 

So they laid out their horde of 
dimes and nickels and pennies — 
bus money, getting-in-the-show 
money, ice cream money and 
home-riding money. And like so 
many of us, they were short. 

So I told them O.K., if they'd 
go on the bus I’d come pick them 
up in the car, if they'd phone me, 
and they said that was swell. But 
I counted up the little pile of 
change, and there wasn’t enough 
there for a 10-cent phone call, 
plus all the rest. And I pointed 
out this shortage. 

“That’s all right, Pop,” mine 
said. “We'll use an ice cream 
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dime for a telephone dime. We'll 
give you the signal, one ring 
twice on the phone, then we'll 
get an ice cream and be there 
waiting when you come.” 

“What is this about signals?” 
I said. “And using your ice 
cream dime for the phone, and 
then buying an ice cream. What 
kind of deal is this?” 

So they explained patiently. All 
I have to do, they explained, is 
listen for the phone about the 
time the movie is supposed to 
be over. They'll drop a dime in 
and let the phone ring once, 
then hang up and get the dime 
back. Then they'll drop the dime 
in once more, and let the phone 
ring once more, and then hang up 
and get the dime back again. 
And when I hear these two bob- 
tailed rings I must not answer 
the phone for that will cost them 
a dime. All I have to do is get 
the car and come get them. 

So they rang, and I went, and 
there they stood, with ice cream 
on their faces. But ever since, 
I’ve been worrying about letting 
them talk me into taking part in 
such a trick as that. My con- 
science has been hurting, and 
as soon as I let it hurt just a little 
bit more, I think I will give them 
a stern lecture and send the tele- 
phone company a dime. 
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A LADY is a woman who helps a man to be a gentleman.—The 
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Noreen Corcoran 


These 
Children 
Are Born 
Actors 


By Gaspard St. Onge 


Kevin Corcoran 
30 


All eight of the Corcoran 
children are _ successful 
actors in movies and TV 


HE Corcoran children 
are born actors. Walk 
into their San Fernan- 
do Valley home and 
you'll find rich drama 
in shy, hesitant Noreen with the 
dreamy, far-away look in her eyes. 
You'll find a lilting air of gay 
abandon in the swaggering non- 
chalance of Kevin. And you'll 
note a fine touch of old Killarney 
in the sparkling wit, the wise 
crack, the repartee which are part 
of Donna’s nature. 

Any wonder then that these 
children are successful actors? 

The eight in the 
William Corcoran family arrived 
in the following order: Billy, who 
is 21; Donna, 19; Noreen, 17; 
Hugh, 13; Kevin, 11; Brain, 9; 
Kerry, 8, and Kelly, 2. 

The events that put them be- 
fore the movie and _ television 
cameras started in 1950 while Mr. 
Corcoran worked as a mainten- 
ance foreman at the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios. One day he 
heard a_ casting director at 
M-G-M mention that a girl was 
needed for a minor role in “An- 
gels in the Outfield.” The next 
day nine-year-old Donna accom- 
panied her father to the studio. 
When the casting director ap- 
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proached, Donna cracked a smile, 
as her father had told her to do. 
She was given a test and got the 
part. 

Soon she had an M-G-M con- 
tract and was playing a number 
of juvenile roles, “Scandal at 
Scourie” “Dangerous When Wet,” 
“Million Dollar Mermaid,” “Don’t 
Bother to Knock,” “Gypsy Colt,” 
and “Moonfleet.” 

Her brother Bill saw fancy 
checks coming in and stormed the 
M-G-M casting office. He finally 
landed a role in “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” Soon he too was under 
contract and making “Stars in My 
Crown” and “Excuse My Dust.” 
Then he switched to Warmer 
Brothers to make “The Flame and 
the Arrow” and moved on to 20th 
Century-Fox for “Mr. Scoutmas- 
ter.” 

Noreen, probably the greatest 
artist in the Corcoran family, fol- 
lowed the movie path Bill and 
Donna had blazed. Then she 
scaled the heights in television. 

First there was “Plymouth Ad- 
venture” at M-G-M in 1952 fol- 
lowed by “Young Bess” at the 
same studio. Then she switched 
to Warners for “So This Is Love” 
and “Tanganyika.” This was fol- 
lowed by “The Robe” and “Wait 
Till The Sun Shines, Nellie” at 
Fox. After she had had featured 
roles in 12 pictures, she was 
signed for the “Bachelor Father” 
series on TV. She has held this 
job now for more than four years. 


But there were some uneasy mo- 
ments before she got it. 

First she received a call from 
her agent saying a pilot was go- 
ing to be made for a TV series 
(a pilot is a film made in the 
hope of selling it.) Noreen went 
to the producer's office, was ask- 
ed to do a reading, then told to 
come back in two days. 

When she returned another girl 
was taking a screen test for the 
role Noreen sought. But the pro- 
ducer also asked Noreen to take 
the test. Then she went home to 
sit and bite her fingernails. A 
week later she learned she had 
been chosen for the part. 

“I had never prayed so hard 
for something I wanted,” says 
Noreen. 

This role is exactly suited to 
her gentle dignity and the touch 
of Old World charm in her per- 
sonality. Viewers have said that 
the note of surprise in her eyes 
or the flash of her freckled-face 
smile put the River Shannon 
right on the screen, Noreen re- 
cently returned from Europe 
where several “Bachelor Father” 
episodes were filmed. 

Kevin, the family firebrand, 
made his movie debut at the age 
of three in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” In 1954, at the age of five, 
he had a part in “The Glenn Mil- 
ler Story” and two years later he 
was in the movie “Daniel Boone.” 

But Kevin’s real stamping 
ground has been the Disney Stu- 
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dios where his “Mickey Mouse” 
series for ABC-TV was followed 
by starring roles in the Disney 
movies “Shaggy Dog,” “Old Yel- 
ler,” “Toby Tyler,” “Pollyanna,” 
and lately, “Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” 

Kevin’s most recent chore has 
been his co-starring role in Walt 
Disney's first live action musical 
“Babes in Toyland.” Here for the 
first time he finds himself teamed 
up with his brother Brian. Other 
stars of the show are Ed Wynn, 
Ray Bolger, Tommy Sands, An- 
nette Funicello and Tommy Kirk. 
In the case of Annette and Tom- 
my Kirk it was a renewal of old 
acquaintances formed when they 
all worked together in Disney's 
“Mouseketeers.” 

Nor are Kevin's talents limited 
to acting. He is under contract at 
the Disney Music Co., where he 
has cut several records including 
“A Cowboy Needs a_ Horse,” 
“How Much Is That Doggie in 
the Window,” and “Old Yeller,” 
the theme song of his picture. 

Brian and Hugh got into the act 
when they joined the cast of “Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof” at M-G-M. 
Then they went in separate di- 
rections. Hugh signed up for roles 
in “Half a Hero,” “Tender Hearts” 
and “Hemp Brown.” At about the 
same time Brian was doing “Un- 
tamed,” “An Affair to Remember” 
and “Long Hot Summer.” 

Little Kerry became an actress 
with a small role in the Disney 
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production “Daniel Boone,” while 
Kelly skipped the movies entirely 
by jumping into the cast of 
Noreen’s “Bachelor Father” show 
recently. 

But all is not work in the Cor- 
coran family. Home life some- 
times becomes a mild form of 
bedlam when the children return 
from work and tell about what 
happened before the cameras. Nor 
is the home exactly calm when all 
the children want the bathroom 
at the same time to remove grease 
paint or take a bath. For this rea- 
son, the new home the Corcoran’s 
bought a few years ago has three 
bathrooms. 

“Actually, we don’t fight,” says 
Donna, smiling. “You might say 
we have strong discussions.” 

“Discussions” also develop be- 
tween Donna and Noreen when 
one tries to borrow clothes from 
the other. Since the two girls 
share the same bedroom, these 
“discussions” are not infrequent. 

Another situation that often 
leads to a “discussion” is a long 
telephone call. Let one of the 
girls start yaking with a friend for 
a half hour and a patiently wait- 
ing brother or sister will finally 
put his foot down — with a firm 
hand. 

The odd situation of having 
rather young children working in 
the studios has led to even odder 
situations at home. For example, 
before Bill was old enough to ac- 
company Kevin and Brian to the 
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studios to watch over them, Mrs. 
Corcoran accompanied the chil- 
dren. 

At home alone, or nearly alone, 
Bill started to develop his skill as 
a cook. Today everyone in the 
family admits that Bill is the best 
cook in the house. 

But with Donna and Noreen 
food is not as important as dates. 
And in the matter of dates, the 
Corcorans follow a set procedure. 
First Mrs. Corcoran has a brief 
talk with the date if its a new one. 
Then there is a set of rules as to 
where the girls can go, who is in 
the group, how long they can _ 
and when they have to be ba 
home. 

The Corcorans’ movie and tele- 
vision work also involves a great 
deal of travel. Noreen’s recent trip 
to Europe with the “Bachelor Fa- 
ther” cast came about a year after 
her mother and Kevin returned 
from Tobago Island in the West 
Indies. They had spent five 
months there while Kevin starred 
in Disney’s “Swiss Family Robin- 
son. 

Tobago is a tiny spot in the At- 
lantic off the coast of Venezuela. 
There Kevin, his mother, the rest 
of the cast, and a crew of about 
a thousand, found nearly as much 
adventure behind the cameras as 
in front of them. The crew had to 
cut roads through almost impene- 
trable tropical jungle. They had to 
build shelters, kitchens, dining 
rooms. Just getting on the island 
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with men and materials for 30 sets 
was a job in logistics. 

A hundred tons of cement, 
80,000 feet of scaffolding, 18,000 
feet of lumber, 8,000 sheets of 
steel and thousands of props had 
to be juggled through a one-horse 
port and over an airstrip slashed 
out of the tangled undergrowth. 
Heavy rains, broiling heat, snakes 
and swarms of insects gave every 
agony variety. 

Besides the rains, a hurricane 
struck before cast and crew were 
able to bring order out of the 
chaos. 

But the wrath of nature is noth- 
ing new to the Corcorans. In 1954 
Mrs. Corcoran and Hugh flew to 
the Philippines where Hugh play- 
ed in the movie “No Place to 
Hide.” On the way over their 
plane was lashed by two ty- 
phoons, one coming right on the 
heels of the other. 

For more than 10 hours they 
were at the mercy of these violent 
storms, not knowing whether their 
craft would stand the strain or 
collapse and hurl all persons 
aboard the airliner into an ocean 
grave. 

But their travels give the chil- 
dren a sort of second education. 
Kevin still recalls the beautiful 
farms, lakes, and forests of Wis- 
consin which he saw during the 
filming of “The Dairy Story.” 
Donna is quite familiar with Pitts- 
burgh after having spent months 
there while making “Angels in the 
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Outfield.” Noreen still remembers 
much of Kansas City with which 
she became familiar while shoot- 
ing “Wait Till the Sun Shines, 
Nellie.” And Hugh still exclaims 
about the desert heat and the 
mountains of Utah where “Proud 
Rebel” was shot. 

By 1958 the Corcoran family 
offered a living example of the old 
slogan, “we never had it so good.” 
The children were busy at the 
studios. Mr. Corcoran had a good 
job at Hughes Aircraft. Financial 
problems were a thing of the past. 
The joy of work was crowned 
with happy and boisterous family 
life. 

Then on Dec. 15, 1958, Mr. 
Corcoran suffered a heart attack 
and died. 

On the shoulders of Mrs. Cor- 
coran fell the responsibility of 
raising eight children. 

Says Mrs. Corcoran, “Our chil- 
dren had been taught right from 
wrong. They knew the meaning of 
discipline. And I knew that the 
order and system my husband and 
I had established would have to 
be maintained. I did it. I don’t 
mean to sound too rigid or severe. 
I know that love and affection 
often achieve more than a harsh 
hand. I’ve always taken that into 
account.” 

The children continued their 
work and their studies. Bill was 
attending Valley College. He also 
acted as manager for the other 
children, attending to contracts, 


agents’ demands and other busi- 
ness affairs. 

Noreen coupled her TV work 
with her high school studies at the 
studio. Kevin and Brian attended 
studio schools at Disney’s where 
both worked. Donna had finished 
high school and Hugh and Kerry 
were still in the grades. 

Mrs. Corcoran also welcomed 
the helping hand of the courts. 
They passed on studio contracts 
and stipulated the percentage of 
salary each child must set aside 
for the future. This is done in all 
cases of under-age actors. 

But there was one job Mrs. Cor- 
coran had to do by herself — 
examine the scripts her children 
were offered. She had, however, 
done this even before Mr. Corco- 
ran died. 

In 1957 when Fox offered Don- 
na and Kevin roles in “Peyton 
Place,” their mother read the 
script and said “no.” Just recently 
when Donna was asked to star in 
“Lolita,” Mrs. Corcoran again 
read the script and again said 
“no.” 

The same motherly eye also 
was on the alert for the moral and 
wholesome roles that would fur- 
ther her children’s careers. Thus 
did she assist them and try to 
nurture their talents for such en- 
terprises as Noreen’s “Bachelor 
Father,” Kevin’s “Mouseketeers” 
and the other Disney productions 
designed as family entertainment. 
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“HERE ARE no children in 
our home now; however, 
the phone occasionally 

rings and young voices make 
inquiries. Over a period of sev- 
eral days recently the same small 
voice would ask, “Is Edie there?” 
We gave our usual answer, “No 
one here by that name, honey. 
You must have the wrong num- 
ber.” We wondered, though, why 
the call kept coming to our num- 
ber. There had never been an 
Edie here. We did not even know 
of any Edie. 

Next time the small voice ask- 
ed, “Is Edie there?” we asked 
cagily, “Edie who?” 

“My friend Edie. I'd like to 
talk to her, please.” 

“Where does Edie live?” 

“She lives there.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Well, I was there only one 
day after school.” 

“What school?” 


“The school where Edie and I 
go.” 
“Doesn't the school have a 
name?” 

“But we just started there.” 

“Well, how did you get from 
school to Edie’s house the day 
you were there?” 

“We walked over that way and 
down that way and around and 
there we were.” 

“Unh, what grade are you and 
Edie in?” 

“The first. Hey, aren’t you Ed- 
ie’s father?” 

“Mmmm, honey, where are you 
talking from now?” 

“From this phone right here 
where I live.” 

“And where, honey, do you 
live?” 

“Right here in this house. Hey, 
mister, are you the sheriff?” 

“Mmmm, what is the number 
on your phone there?” 

“Well, I can’t tell numbers very 
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good; we haven't had many num- 
bers in school yet.” 

“Then how did you know what 
number to dial in order to call 
Edie?” 

“Because she told me, just put 
my fingers in the holes and turn 
the dial. Hey, mister, are you a 
sheriff or what?” 

“No, dear, I’m no sheriff or 
anything. I just wondered where 
you happened to get this phone 
number.” 

“I got it from Edie. She told me 


to call her. Please, may I talk 
with her?” 

“Honey, I'd be glad to let you 
talk with her if she were here.” 

“Oh, is she out with the new 
doll buggy you got her?” 

“Honey — honey, when you see 
Edie at school you go home with 
Edie and have Edie’s father show 
you what number to dial to talk 
with Edie.” 

“Well, all right. I'll see you to- 
morrow after school, then?” 

“Mmmm.” 
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You will be able to trade it in like a used car, move 
the walls around to suit yourself, cool it with the 
“furnace” and even light a room with “magic” drapes 


Condensed from The American Weekly 
Norman Ginsberg, President, National Design Center 


as to 


HAT KIND of a house will 
you own in 1970? The 
chances are good that it 

will not be the house you own 
now. If, like most Americans, you 
are living in a house which was 
built to give you shelter instead 
of satisfaction, you are part of 
the vast army of restless home- 
owners who are already in the 
market for something better. And 
you are about to spark a revolu- 
tion in building. 


The American Weekly (January 22, '61), Hearst Publishing 
Co., Inc., 575 Lexington ‘Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


to Thomas J. Fleming 


How do I know this? Because 
the designers, decorators and ar- 
chitects who participate in the 
activities of the National Design 
Center, the experts of the Nation- 
al Association of Home Building, 
and the builders out in the field 
trying, often in vain, to sell to- 
day’s houses, unanimously report 
that the prospective home-buyer 
is no longer the desperate man 
who wants to get his family out 
of the city at any cost. He is a 
man who already owns a house, 
but is looking for a better one. 

Equally important, we know 
that a staggering number of 
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Americans can afford better hous- 
ing. Miles Colean, the nation’s 
number one housing economist, 
reports that in 1957 there were 
over 10,000,000 families making 
at least $7,500 a year, who were 
ready and willing to buy homes 
worth at least $17,500. But there 
were barely 5,000,000 homes a- 
vailable in this price range — 
and few of these were the houses 
these people really wanted. 

By 1970, the average family in- 
come of this vast and constantly 
growing middle-class market will 
be $9,500. There will be 62,000,- 
000 households in the housing 
market in 1970 — twice as many 
as there were in 1940. Already 
we have 86 percent more chil- 
dren under five than we had in 
1940, 79 percent more between 
five and nine and our birth rate 
shows no sign of slackening. 

Consider this, too: 9,000,000 
U.S. families earn less than $4,- 
000 a year. There are 24,000,000 
houses available for them — the 
market is glutted with lowcost 
housing we neither want nor 
need. New house starts are about 
1,200,000 a year. Yet statisticians 
report that 39,000,000 Americans 
get in their cars and visit model 
homes at least once each year! 
Other statistics which have whet- 
ted the housing industry’s antici- 
pation: 29,000,000 families live in 
houses built before 1930. Twenty 
million own houses which are 
over 40 years old. 
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It all adds up to a fantastic op- 
portunity for home-builders. 

And two of the biggest road- 
blocks — the conflicting and con- 
fusing mish-mash of local build- 
ing codes and the expensive un- 
certainty of how to sell one house 
while buying another — are slow- 
ly being broken down. Local 
governments and builders and 
big building-supply manufactur- 
ers are pressing together to unify 
regulations on what materials (in- 
cluding the newly - developed 
ones) will go into your new home, 
and the FHA is experimenting 
with helping builders to obtain 
a line of credit to take over old 
houses on a trade-in basis, the 
way an automobile dealer takes 
over a used car. 

In many ways, this last experi- 
ment is the most important of all. 
Unless we work out some way to 
permit people to trade in the 
houses they have outgrown, ec- 
onomically and culturally, we 
will never wipe out the 20,000,- 
000 obsolescent houses now in 
the country, and all our talk of 
a glorious housing future will be 
hot air. But I am convinced that 
the government and industry can 
and will act in this area. The con- 
tinued health of our economy de- 
pends on it. 

The building industry today is 
in the same position the auto in- 
dustry occupied 10 years ago. 
Once the post-war hunger for 
cars was filled, the problem be- 
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came one of persuasion. Then the 
automakers poured their ingen- 
uity into styling, color, interior 
fabrics. This is exactly what the 
builders are now doing. Contract- 
ors who have put up thousands 
of houses without ever seeing an 
architect are now sitting down 
with these neglected geniuses, 
and asking them for advice. Rent- 
ing offices, which used to be 
shacks surrounded by seas of 
bulldozed mud, are now gleam- 
ing model homes, with furniture 
and decorations from the best in- 
terior decorators and designers. 
Industrial designers are now serv- 
ing on panels which confer reg- 
ularly with deep-domed scientists 
from the research and develop- 
ment departments of corporate 
giants. The team approach has 
come to the housing industry, 
and it is here to stay. 

Does this mean that you will 
be able to sit down and write 
out your own housing prescrip- 
tion? Will each house in the sev- 
enties be custom built? No. On 
the contrary, the custom-built 
house will shortly become as rare 
as the custom tailor. Houses will 
be built like cars with standard 
models for each price level. But 
there will be more specialization 
than we have ever known before, 
with special types for special 
groups — such as newly weds, or 
couples with large numbers of 
children, etc. Moving from one 
house to another as family or 
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economic or social position 
changes will not be considered a 
major crisis. 

The average home of the next 
decade will also reflect changes 
in American family habits. Over 
the past three decades, for in- 
stance, most of our houses have 
been built for women. The man 
was out on the job for a mini- 
mum of six days, 48 hours a week. 
Now, with the work week down 
to 35 hours, and talk of it going 
down to 30, with paid vacations 
and holidays, and _ psychiatrists 
telling men to spend more time 
with their children, there will be 
a definite trend to building a 
house to accommodate father. A 
den will be a standard feature, 
plus workroom and hobby areas. 

With families growing in size 
until four children are a common- 
place, houses will also be bigger. 
There will be more bathrooms 
and more bedrooms. But with 
children spaced more widely, 
there will be the modern problem 
of a house meeting changes in 
family requirements. 

One coming innovation — re- 
movable walls. Say Oldest Son 
leaves for college. Do you turn 
his bedroom into a second den 
or storeroom? Not in the house of 
the seventies — you take out the 
wall between it and Oldest 
Daughter's bedroom, and _ she 
gets a lovely double-sized bed- 
room-sitting room to enrich her 
high-school years. 
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These removable walls will 
not, incidentally, be the paper- 
thin room dividers of the present. 
They will be genuine walls, with 
wiring and electric sockets built 
in. At the same time the Seven- 
ties House is going to take full 
cognizance of the complaints 
which have been piling up about 
the lack of privacy in the con- 
temporary house. Special acous- 
tical materials are coming out of 
the laboratory which will seal off 
the solitary reader or the hi-fi fan 
from the TV room or the pajama 
party. Togetherness will not be 
taken too literally in the seventies 
house. There will be ample space 
for “separatedness,” for thinking 
and contemplation. 

These flexible walls will prob- 
ably be made of polyurethane, a 
fantastically useful new plastic 
which comes in liquid form and 
can be poured like concrete, but 
is much more flexible. Plastic 
walls are by no means the only 
possibility. The glass industry is 
also aggressive about the hous- 
ing market, and recently the re- 
search director of a large plate 
glass company reported that it is 
developing glass partitions be- 
tween rooms, which can be opti- 
cally separated, or all joined to- 
gether, simply by turning a con- 
trol knob which makes the glass 
more or less opaque. Another ex- 
citing glass discovery, which 
should have great influence on 
house lighting, is a window 
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which automatically becomes a 
darker color as the sun shines 
more brightly through it, there- 
by keeping the amount of indoor 
light at a fixed level. 

Will you have a kitchen in the 
seventies house where electronic 
wizardry cooks a roast in three 
minutes, boils water in seconds? 
Will electric eyes open and close 
doors, regulate temperature, do 
everything but tuck you into bed 
at night? These wonders are of- 
ten mentioned by research and 
development men. They may be- 
come realities by the year 2000. 
But we are restricting ourselves 
here to what is practically fore- 
seeable in the next decade and 
the most sober scientists and de- 
signers do not see anything like 
an automatic house by 1970. 

But this does not mean that the 
scientists have no science-fiction- 
style excitement to report from 
their laboratories. There are two 
radical developments on the way 
in the fields of cooling, heating 
and lighting. One is the fuel cell, 
a small electrochemical wonder 
not much bigger than an over- 
night suitcase, which the gas in- 
dustry confidently predicts will 
replace bulky furnaces and hard- 
to-find fuse boxes in every Amer- 
ican home. Within its complex 
interior the cell will supply heat 
and flame for cooking and also 
convert gas to electricity to light 
and cool the house. 

In competition with the fuel 
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cell are two other developments 
from the field of electricity. One 
is called “thermoelectric prin- 
ciple,” the other is called “elec- 
troluminescence.” Between them, 
these two jawbreakers show ev- 
ery likelihood of cooling your 
home in summer, heating it in 
winter, and lighting it all year 
round through wall or ceiling 
panels no thicker than a picture 
frame. Thermoelectricity is based 
on the idea that electricity when 
passed through certain materials 
heats it going in one direction 
and cools going in the other di- 
rection. Electroluminescence uses 
a similar principle — passing elec- 
tricity through certain solid ma- 
terial — to produce light. 

Late in 1960 an experimental 
“rayescent” panel which produc- 
ed heat, cold and light was dis- 
played by a major electrical man- 
ufacturer. It maintained a surface 
temperature approaching that in- 
side a household refrigerator, and 
by a flick of a switch, raised that 
surface temperature to about 
130° F. — more than suitable 
for radiant heating. 

Out of these experiments is al- 
so emerging a new refrigerator, 
which uses no motors, and lends 
itself to roomy and_ refreshing 
new designs. The cooling is pro- 
duced directly from the flow of 
an electric current through spec- 
ial solid materials. Whether the 
fuel cell or the thermoelectric 
principle heats the home of the 


seventies, you will almost certain- 
ly have some of your lighting 
from luminous panels in the walls 
or ceilings. It is even possible to 
produce draperies which shed 
light! 

Communications will take a 
great leap forward from the days 
when Mother had to scream her 
lungs out at the top of the cellar 
stairs to contact father above the 
whirr of his electric saw. The tel- 
ephone bids fair to become a 
basic communication medium 
within the house as well as to 
the world outside. Phones may 
even answer the front door, start 
meals, close windows and turn 
on the heat. The no-hands phone, 
so sensitive it can pick up your 
voice across a room, is already on 
the market, and will be wide- 
spread by 1970. 

Some form of central air con- 
ditioning will also be standard 
equipment for the house of the 
seventies along with humidity 
controls, which may well lead to 
some kind of weather panel that 
will enable the home-owner to 
regulate the heating and cooling, 
and clear the air not only of hu- 
midity but of dust and pollen 
merely by flicking a switch. 

Bathrooms will be “engineer- 
ed” like kitchens in our future 
house. Two of the four walls will 
come as units, which will be 
snapped into the frame. They 
will contain all the plumbing and 
washing equipment, as well as a 
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vanity for the lady of the house. 
Hair washers and hair dryers will 
be built right into them as well. 
almost all the equipment — tub, 
toilet, sink — will be molded plas- 
tic, which is far cheaper and eas- 
ier to shape and produce. Ad- 
joining the bathroom will be a 
laundry room, with a_ built-in 
washer and dryer. 

Some designers and architects 
feel that the houses of the future 
will have almost everything built 
in, from kitchen ranges to living 
room furniture. The advantage, 
of course, lies in financing — any- 
thing that is built in can be add- 
ed to the mortgage. Personally, I 
think the trend will be in the op- 
posite direction. More and more 
items which are now built in — 
bars, bookcases, hi-fi cabinets — 
will be sold as furniture. When 
people move, they will prefer to 
take as much of their house with 
them as they can. What people 
want, not what designers think 
they should want, will determine 
housing style in the seventies. 

Furniture, however, will be 
more adaptable. Style will be less 
starkly modern, less frankly per- 
iod. As our knowledge of other 
cultures and nations increases, 
furniture will probably become 
more traditional in a general way. 
But taste will be wide and vari- 
ous, and a single piece will fit 
well into a variety of decors. 
With new fabrics being develop- 
ed for slip covers and draperies, 


people will change their decor 
much more often. Home fashions 
will, I suspect, become as fluid 
and full of excitement as the 
dress industry. The days when a 
couple permanently married the 
furniture style they chose when 
they said “I do,” are rapidly on 
their way to being extinct. One 
other furniture fact is certain: ev- 
ery piece, from the cheapest to 
the most expensive, will reflect 
design, it will appeal to taste. No 
longer can price sell furniture, 
any more than it can sell houses. 

The general shape of the house 
will not change much in the sev- 
enties. There may be a slight 
trend to curves and rounded 
corners, but on the whole the 
style will remain similar to what 
we know today. There will, how- 
ever, be far more effort made to 
make intelligent use of our dwin- 
dling supply of available land. 
Carefully co-ordinated housing, 
so that picture windows do not 
peer into the picture window 
across the street, will be the rule. 

The architects, designers and 
businessmen who are planning 
the houses of the Seventies are 
going to go all out to help keep 
people comfortable and happy 
within the home — and family 
living will be more comfortable 
and more rewarding than it has 
been since the first homeowner 
got out his hammer and chisel 
and started decorating his cave. 
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Suntan lotions stop the short wave ultraviolet 
sun rays which burn the skin while permitting 
longer ultraviolet rays to produce a healthy tan 


SuMMER— 


Treat Your Skin Kinpiy 


By O. A. Battista, Sc.D. 


ED SHINY noses and rough, 

peeling skin are not the 
highlights of healthy sunbathing. 
Vacationers can apply rich lay- 
ers of suntan without the torture 
that makes them feel like a siz- 
zling steak. In the right doses, 
King Sol can daub them with the 
ever popular saddle-brown, with- 
out demanding a burnt offering 
of a scorched vacation. 


Industry need never lose 7,- 
500,000 workdays each year to 
the pains of sunburn. Nor should 
an equal number of days be lost 
through the impaired efficiency 
of the worker with a “mild” burn 
who struggles to work with a 
look that reads “Danger, High 
Explosives! Handle with Care! 
Fragile!” 

Taken properly, the sun serves 
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as good medicine. Most important 
of its blessings is the vitamin D 
which the ultraviolet rays gener- 
ate in the human body. Blessed, 
too, is the sun’s power to relax a 
person, unknotting kinked nerves, 
erasing vexing thoughts, making 
one healthfully lazy. 

A healthy tan relaxes tense 
nerves. It tends to lower blood 
pressure. It adds to the red and 
white corpuscles which fight di- 
sease, and increases the hemo- 
globin, or oxygen-carrying pig- 
ment in red blood cells. It de- 
stroys dangerous bacteria. It en- 
riches the calcium, phosphorous 
and iron supplies in the body. 

But sunlight is composed of ra- 
diations of various wave lengths. 
Some of these appear, at times, 
nicely spread apart in the rain- 
bow. Others, though unseen, may 
be felt as heat. They are called 
infrared rays. 

Other invisible sun radiations 
are called ultraviolet rays. They 
are the ones which may benefit 
the wise and burn the daring but 
foolish. 

Most sunbathers are blithely 
unaware of the more sinister im- 
plications of a burn — permanent 
destructive effects to skin texture, 
such as wrinkling, thickening, 
drying and irregular pigmenta- 
tion, and the ruination of a good 
complexion. A severe burn often 
leaves a legacy of freckled 
blotched skin that fails to tan for 
many a year. It can even trip the 
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trigger mechanism 
for skin cancer. 

Recent discoveries proved that 
short-wave radiations of ultravi- 
olet light are responsible for red- 
dening of the skin, the first evi- 
dence of burn. The longer rays 
of ultraviolet light produce the 
healthful tanning effect. 

These findings spurred the 
marketing of literally hundreds 
of suntan lotions. Of all the vari- 
ous cosmetic preparations on the 
market, suntan lotions have a ful- 
ly substantiated scientific basis 
for their existence. 

Prior to the use of such pro- 
tective lotions, sun soakers be- 
lieved that once they got a good 
coat of tan it would provide pro- 
tection from further sunburning. 
The assumption proved sad to 
sensitive shoulders. It seems that 
the suntan pigment lies deep be- 
low the skin layer, underneath 
the sensitive cells so that the cells 
on top could still cook, bake, 
burn or fry. 

That is why most of the sun- 
protective preparations on the 
market can do a lot of good. 
These lotions can stop the short 
ultraviolet rays which cause the 
reddening or actual burning. The 
long waves, responsible for the 
tanning, sail right through to per- 
form their job more rapidly and 
in cool comfort. 

The best lotions are those 
which do not rub, sweat or wash 
off easily. Actually, ordinary red 
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petroleum jelly stands right at the 
top of the list of sun-protectives. 

Lotions notwithstanding, sun- 
bathing can still end in a burn. 
The prevention of sunburn is 
primarily a matter of common 
sense. Sensible sunbathers “take 
the sun” slowly at first, a few 
minutes the first day, a few more 
the next, and so on. 

The United States Public 
Health Service cautions everyone 
to “Beware of the noonday sun!” 
This is the time of day when the 
amount of ultraviolet reaching 
our planet is at its peak. At the 
beginning of the summer season 
one would be wise to take his 
sun baths before 10 a.m. or after 
3 p.m. 

Like a good cook, the wise 
challenger of the sun times his 
bouts for best results. He increas- 
es exposure in slow steps, mind- 
ful that the invisible ultraviolet 
rays may burn the skin even on 
a cool day when the sun is 
bright. 

Nature put tough hides and 
long hair on animals, placed 
feathers on birds, and provided 
members of the human race who 
must live in tropical climates 
with an extra supply of natural 
pigment. But somehow she failed 
to provide members of the white 
race with natural sunlight pro- 
tection. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
men are more sensitive to sun- 
burn than women. Furthermore, 


persons between the ages of 21 
and 50 burn more easily than 
either younger or older individ- 
uals. According to one Philadel- 
phia dermatologist, brunettes 
with very white, dry skin are 
especially sensitive. Next in line 
are true redheads. 

The truth about sunshine 
would not be complete without 
mention of skin cancer. 

Skin cancers show up most 
frequently on the hands and 
face, the two parts of the human 
body which bear the maximum 
brunt of the sunlight. Statistics 
show that cancer of the skin is 
eight times as frequent among 
men of the U.S. Navy who sail 
the seas as it is among city folks. 
Farmers and fishermen also rank 
high on the list of skin cancer 
victims. 

Negroes, who have a high pig- 
ment concentration, show a min- 
imum susceptibility. Fair-skinned 
persons, on the other hand, 
would do well to make modera- 
tion in sun-bathing a must to 
reduce the possible danger of in- 
viting cancer of the skin. 

Although cancers of the face 
or lips are among the commonest 
forms of the disease, fortunately 
they are the most successfully 
treated. When caught in the ear- 
lier stages, they can be cured 
completely 90 percent of the 
time. Members of the sun cult 
should not neglect suspicious fac- 
ial growths which do not respond 
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in a reasonable time to superfi- 
cial treatment. 

Were one to ask his doctor for 
advice on how to get the most 
out of summer sunshine while 
avoiding its dangers, he might 
reply: “If you are a salt water 
swimming enthusiast, remember 
that salt water hastens the cook- 
ing process. 

“Take the sun slowly early in 
the season. By all means use a 
lotion or cream preparation to 
protect the outer layer of skin 
cells from ultraviolet damage. 
Keep salt and fluids high. Be 


sure to eat an adequate amount 
of proteins. Beware of the noon- 
day sun! 

“Choose your dark glasses care- 
fully — they should have ground 
and polished lenses and should 
be worn only while you are in 
the bright sun. 

“And above all, remember that 
falling asleep under the full blast 
of the sun’s beams is one way to 
cook yourself to death. So the 
main rule to remember remains 
the same as always: take it easy 
— the sun will be around a long 
time!” 


© Cortoons-of-thesMonth 


“Do you realize I’m in the twilight 
of my career as a Little Leaguer?” 
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This father of 12 children 
has probably thought and 
written more about the 
subject of fatherhood than 
anyone else in the USS. 


Condensed from 
Crosier Family Monthly 


Donald J. Thorman 


Specialist on Fatherhood 


F ALL THE Catholic fathers 

in the United States, the 
one who has probably thought 
and written more about the sub- 
ject of fatherhood than any other 
is Eugene S. Geissler of Granger, 
Ind. 

Gene is the author of many ar- 
ticles and two books—Father of 
the Family and Family Man—on 
the subject. He is also the editor 
of two collections of essays on 
family life, You and Your Chil- 
dren and Growing Up Together. 

I recently dropped in to visit 
Gene at Fides Publishers at 


Notre Dame, where he is senior 
editor. Fides is a unique publish- 
ing house specializing in books 
on the lay apostolate, although it 
has an impressive list of text 
books, a Theology Library, books 
on the family, and paperbacks to 
its credit. 

My purpose was to discuss the 
role of the father, especially the 
Catholic father, with this 47- 
year-old father of 12—10 girls and 
two boys — who together with his 
wife Jo lives in a sturdily con- 
structed six-bedroom house built 
with his own hands. The Geissler 
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home is located on a few acres of 
land near Granger in the midst of 
an area sometimes called “Family 
Acres” which Gene and Jo helped 
pioneer. Along with a handful of 
couples, they bought 80 acres of 
land after the war; and each cou- 
ple, with help from the others, 
constructed their own home to 
form a neighborhood where 
Christian family life could flour- 
ish. 

But despite Gene's prolific 
writing on the subject of father- 
hood, he insists that he does not 
regard himself as an_ expert. 
“There are a few areas,” he says 
modestly, “in which I think I 
have made a small original con- 
tribution to the thinking about 
fatherhood, but the rest just 
grew out of experience, the same 
kind of experience every other 
father has.” 

Gene comes well trained to 
record these experiences. A grad- 
uate of St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota, he received 
a master’s degree in educational 
and vocational guidance from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1937. 
And he was granted a scholarship 
from the University of Notre 
Dame to study apologetics, for 
which he received a master’s de- 
gree in 1941. His love for the 
land then led him to an editing 
job with the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference at Des 
Moines, Iowa, but the war and 
Uncle Sam’s call soon came and 
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in a short time he was in the 
army in Africa where he spent 
three years. 

“My wife and I had planned 
our wedding date before I was 
called by the Army, so we went 
ahead with the wedding as plan- 
ned,” Gene explained. “As a re- 
sult, our first girl, Kitty, was 
three years old before I saw her.” 

Once out of service and on the 
way home to Des Moines, Gene 
stopped by Notre Dame to visit 
old friends from his student days 
there. As a result of this renewed 
contact with his alma mater, he 
began to teach there in the Eng- 
lish Department, a post he held 
for seven years. When he went 
with Fides, it was a continuation 
of an association which actually 
began in 1947 when the publish- 
ing house was incorporated, for 
Gene has been on the board of 
directors from the beginning. 

As we settled down for our 
discussion in Gene’s office in the 
Fides building near the Notre 
Dame campus, I asked, “If you 
don’t consider yourself an expert 
on fatherhood, you might still 
give me your view on one point. 
In your own opinion, how would 
you describe the ideal father?” 

“First of all,” said Gene, “he is 
a provider. On a basic level, he 
is a provider of food, clothing 
and shelter. But he also must be 
the provider and guardian of 
education and recreation within 
the family circle. He completes 
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what he began in the act of gen- 
eration through the continuing 
processes of education. Above 
all, his contribution is one of wis- 
dom and prudence. In addition, 
he is the provider and keeper of 
the family peace, at home and 
abroad; he has to provide a firm 
anchor in the midst of difficulties. 

“Secondly, he is a leader. He 
has to be the leader of the fam- 
ily. He has to take a long-range 
view and make plans for what his 
family and children will require 
tomorrow, next year, and even 
the year after. He has also to be 
a leader in his neighborhood, his 
parish, his community. 

“And, finally, he is a director 
of spiritual welfare, the bishop of 
the little church that is his home. 
He has to set the example and be 
the leader in spiritual matters, 
the one who leads his family in 
favor of God and the Church, 
prayer and the sacraments.” 

“I know I’m going to speak for 
a lot of women when I ask this 
question,” I interrupted, “but 
your view of the ideal father 
doesn’t seem to leave much room 
for the ideal mother.” 

“About the only way I can an- 
swer,” he said, “is to read you 
my dedication to Father of the 
Family. It says, “All these things 
he is with his wife, not without 
her.’ 

“The truth of the matter is,” 
he added, “that whatever I have 
said about father could be said 
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about mother as well. By work- 
ing together, they express the 
fatherhood of God from which 
both paternity and maternity de- 
rive. If they are really going to 
be effective as parents, a wife 
and husband must work together 
in the work of parenthood. A 
wife, for instance, must help and 
support the work of the father in 
the family and vice versa.” 

But what about the new father, 
I wanted to know. What would 
you tell him about fatherhood? 

“The most important thing I 
think I could tell any new fath- 
er,’ Gene said, “is that he needs 
a basic attitude of seriousness to- 
ward his fatherhood. Being a 
father is serious business. It can- 
not be taken lightly. This doesn’t 
mean that being a father is a dull 
and humorless job; on the con- 
trary, it takes a great deal of hu- 
mor to be a good father. But you 
have to go about it with a serious 
intention, beginning each day by 
forgetting yesterday's mistakes 
and attempting to do better that 
day.” 

“When you were talking about 
the ideal father,” I said, “you 
mentioned that the father had to 
be the director of the spiritual 
welfare of the family. What job 
do you think the father has in 
the religious life of the family?” 

“Every day,” Gene replied, “I 
become more and more convinc- 
ed of the importance of the fath- 
er’s role in religion. How impor- 
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tant it is for the father to set an 
example, not an ultra-pious kind 
of example, but simply fulfilling 
his religious obligations regularly 
and cheerfully.” 

I recalled mentally a chapter 
in Gene's latest book, Family 
Man, which told a simple story of 
his older brother and the exam- 
ple he had set. I mentioned this 
to Gene. 

“Yes,” he said, “I could never 
forget that. We were a family of 
eight and my mother and father 
had both died by the time I was 
12. But we stuck together and 
the older children reared all of 
us. One Sunday in particular 
the snow was very bad and my 
older brother said that all of us 
were excused and that he would 
represent the family at Mass. 

“He got all bundled up and 
went out into the snow which 
was so bad we couldn't see him 
after he had gone a few feet. For 
three hours all of us waited and 
waited wondering if he would 
make it. Then he returned, half- 
frozen—but he had been to Mass 
for all of us! 

“He didn’t preach any sermon 
with words, but he gave me an 
example I have never forgotten. 
And I think often that if this one 
incident has had such an effect 
on me, how important what I do 
—or don’t do—will be on my chil- 
dren.” 

“Having six children myself,” 
I said, “I am a little touchy about 


people who make any remarks 
about large families. But I won- 
der how you feel about it—should 
every father have a large fam- 
ily?” 

“Only once in 20 years of writ- 
ing,” Gene said, “have I taken up 
the question of birth control in a 
family and then only briefly. I 
feel very strongly that this is a 
question every man has to settle 
on his own responsibility. He has 
to decide for himself, granting 
that the means are moral, wheth- 
er the reasons he might have for 
limiting his family are selfish or 
not. If they are selfish, they are 
sinful. It is as simple as that. 
One would have to be a little 
God to go around and tell people 
how big their families ought to 
be.” 

Gene had mentioned earlier 
about the small original contribu- 
tion he felt he had made to the 
subject of fatherhood. It seemed 
to me that he was referring to 
two highly provocative chapters: 
“In the Image of the Creator” in 
his Father of the Family and “In 
the Image of Christ” in Family 
Man. I asked him about it. 

“Yes,” he said, “and now I’m 
working on the final part of those 
ideas which I’m calling ‘In the 
Image of the Trinity.” 

I asked him to explain. 

“Briefly,” he said, “my idea is 
this. Man shares in the image of 
the Creator because of his rest- 
less urge to create, not only in 
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fatherhood, but in the creation of 
things on a lower level; man is 
the builder of the state, the keep- 
er of the peace— it is in the na- 
ture of man to create and build. 
And the fundamental expression 
of this is cooperation with God in 
the creation of another human 
being. 

“A husband is in the image of 
Christ on three levels: on the lev- 
el of love, intimacy and union; on 
the level of fruitfulness; and on 
the level of suffering and sacri- 
fice. | When you stop to think 
about it, these three levels ex- 
press the mystery of Christ’s re- 
lation to the Church. 

“And, finally, the last of the 
images I have in mind is that of 
the family in the image of the 
Trinity which fits well into cer- 
tain modern developments in the- 
ology. One of the main points I 
intend to make will be that the 
social image of God as Trinity is 
reflected not in one man but in 
several, most basically in the 
family.” 

“There is enough for a man to 
think about for weeks in these 
ideas,” I said, “but there is just 
one final question I'd like to ask: 
What can a father do to help 
build up within himself the 
strength of character and _ self- 
sacrifice he needs to fulfill his 
role?” 

“One of the most important 
things he can do,” Gene answer- 
ed, “is to give careful and serious 


thought to the fact of his father- 
hood as a basic vocation. ‘Be ye 
perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect,’ Christ said. 

“He must also see his children 
as his own extension in time and 
space, who will go on for genera- 
tions to come affected very 
strongly by his failure or success 
as a father. 

“When you see all your chil- 
dren needing you, you need spiri- 
tual help to keep from weaken- 
ing. You need to go to church 
and to pray, not only to set an 
example, but to fortify yourself. 
Prayer and the sacraments, and 
penance too. 

“And, lastly, you must realize 
the necessity of not attempting 
to do all this alone. The Chris- 
tian Family Movement, parish 
groups, neighbors and_ friends 
can all help encourage and re- 
fresh you.” 

It was time to go and as I took 
leave, I could not help but think 
how fortunate Gene’s children 
were to have him as the father of 
their family. But there was an- 
other element, too, which enter- 
ed into our entire conversation as 
he wove the part his wife played 
in the texture of everything he 
said. And later I discovered 
what this element was as I took 
up Family Man and read the ac- 
knowledgement: “If the father of 
12 is privileged, it is above all be- 
cause he has met a_ valiant 
woman.” 
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a IN MY LIFE 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


Sister M. Timothy, P.B.V.M. 


Dad was an inspiration to all of us during our childhood 


Y FATHER first made an im- 
pression on me when I was 
two months old. He spank- 
ed me because I didn’t pay 
any attention to the Christ- 

‘ mas tree which he had so 
-/ diligently decorated. The 
impressions were repeated at 
spaced intervals for the next 12 
years, and according to author- 
ities, that’s the best way to learn. 
Dad has always been a sales- 
man. He's sold cigarettes, tire 
locks, jewelry, and paint. When 
we were small Dad sold Chester- 
fields. As a result we were the 
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only kids on the block who thriv- 
ed on cigarettes. He sold ciga- 
rettes like 60 and the neighbor 
boys smoked them like 60, sup- 
plying their needs from the back 
of Dad’s truck. 

Perhaps that’s the reason Dad 
decided to get another job. When 
he became a traveling salesman 
for Chief Paints, his job didn’t ap- 
peal to us at first. We envied the 
Blake kids, whose father was a 
tailor, and often reminded Dad 
that Mr. Blake made coats for his 
children. “Well,” said Dad non- 
chalantly, “would you suggest I 
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send you out in a coat of paint?” 

Dad was an inspiration to all of 
us during our childhood. Gen- 
erosity isn’t often the mark of 
youngsters, but we couldn't help 
but absorb it second hand from 
Dad. Mother and we children al- 
ways came first; then perhaps 
he'd think of himself. Not that he 
indulged us—far from it. Now that 
I’m a Sister, Dad’s circle of influ- 
ence has necessarily widened. 
Who else would bring bags of 
candy to every child in my class- 
room for Haloween, malts for ev- 
ery nun on our first night at a new 
mission, and wedding cake and 
ice cream for the whole Order 
when my sister was married? 

Occasionally there are times 
when Dad’s magnanimity goes a 
little out of bounds. When Mazola 
was scarce during the war, he 
located and purchased a whole 
case of it to bring home to Mo- 
ther. She had never used it since 
she was married, but that was be- 
side the point. 

And how did we learn to pray? 
Unconsciously perhaps, Dad was 
our model here too. We'd sneak 
into his bedroom late at night 
hoping he'd tell us another story 
or scratch our backs and there he 
would be on his knees. He had 
great devotion to St. Jude and 
prayed to him each night. I’ve 
often wondered if we were the 
hopeless cases! 

Though gaiety is his middle 
name, Dad has a serious side too. 


Sheer tragedy stood in his eyes 
the day he stared at the shattered 
sled on which my little brother 
had been riding when a speeding 
car struck him. down. “If only I 
could have done more for him. . . 
given him more,” he groaned re- 
peatedly. And I, only 12 years 
old, pondered the paradox of his 
words. How could he have given 
more to any of us than he had? It 
was the first time I had seen my 
father cry. 

Since then I’ve found that any 
First Communion ceremony, 
whether he knows the children or 
not, will produce some tears. The 
first notes of the “Ave Maria” 
have the same effect on him. My 
reception ceremony was a natural 
for evoking this sentiment. He 
had warned me not to be surpris- 
ed if I saw him and a box of 
Kleenex in the same pew. After 
the ceremony I glanced at Dad as 
I moved self-consciously down 
the aisle in my new habit. His 
eyes were firmly glued to the al- 
tar... one look at me would have 
been his undoing. 

Dad has always been a tease. 
When Mother began teaching 
again after an absence of 25 years, 
and my sister was almost finished 
with her nurse’s training, he in- 
formed them that he wished 
they'd start working full time so 
that he could stay home and pull 
basting threads. Once when Mo- 
ther brought up some contro- 
versial issue, Dad said, “Careful 
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now, I might turn you in for two 
twenties.” 

However, some of Dad’s jokes 
have backfired. One time he don- 
ned a pair of false horn-rimmed 
glasses attached to a huge rubber 
nose and entered our neighbor- 
hood grocery store. He transacted 
his business and was about to 
leave when the woman who ran 
the store exclaimed: “Why, Mr. 
McDonald, I hardly knew you 
with your new glasses.” 

Weekends at our house were 
always riotous. From the slam of 
the car door on Friday night an- 
nouncing Dad's arrival until its 
echo on Monday morning preced- 
ing his departure, we laughed up- 
roariously. It was no wonder none 
of us had trouble with indiges- 
tion. Laughter was served with 
our meals more often than des- 
sert as Dad emptied his stock of 
stories from the week’s sales trip. 

As my sisters and I grew older, 
we were flattered to see the 
stream of young men frequently 
making their way to 360 South 
Grandview. It wasn’t too long un- 
til our egos were shattered. It was 
Dad they loved—and besides he 
made the best hamburgers. How 
I remember the night of our Jun- 
ior Prom. As I was dressing up- 
stairs and heard the doorbell ring, 
I also heard, to my embarrass- 
ment, “Young man, are your in- 
tentions honorable?” 

One time my father’s ardor for 
one of her suitors didn’t match 


my sister's and she chided Dad 
for not being more cordial. The 
next time the fellow came to our 
house, according to reputable wit- 
nesses, my father did everything 
but dance with him and even 
escorted the couple to the car 
though he was wearing pajamas. 

My father enjoyed cultivating 
roses. An unsuspecting cousin 
once asked to see the roses and 
was told, “You can see them if 
you whisper. They're prize roses 
and you simply can’t make any 
noise while they're growing or 
they'll be stunted.” Around they 
went, examining each bush 
minutely and never speaking 
above a whisper. My cousin left 
that day convinced that he had 
learned the secret of cultivating 
prize roses. 

When I informed Dad that I 
wanted to be a Sister, his reply 
was typical. “As long as it’s you, I 
don’t mind. If it were your sister, 
Patty, I'd fight it every inch of the 
way—for the good of the Order.” 

His psychological handling of 
my vocation was perhaps unusual 
too. He suggested a trip to Chi- 
cago before I entered, not, how- 
ever, to dissuade me from my de- 
cision. He confided to me, “I want 
you to see everything there is to 
see so that when you do enter 
you'll know you're not missing a 
thing.” Thus began a whirl of the 
Edgewater Beach, the Trianon, 
and the Harris and Chicago 
theaters. 
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When I was a novice, youthful 
and zealous, I decided to repaint 
a small unused room opposite the 
novitiate so that it might be used 
as an office for our novice mis- 
tress. Being the daughter of a 
paint salesman, I needed little ad- 
vice but did require some assist- 
ance. Sister Mary Roger contri- 
buted her height, Dad contribut- 
ed the paint, and we began. One 
wall was painted but seemed a 
little dark so we decided to add 
some white paint to the aqua we 
were using. Paint was purchased 
from the nearest hardware store, 
but immediately I had misgivings. 
When I protested that ordinary 
paint couldn't be mixed with rub- 
ber base paint, all my pleading 
was in vain. I was the youngest 
novice and I wasn't infallible— 
even in matters of paint. The mix- 
ture took place and the result was 
a pail of semi-soft substance re- 
sembling clay. 

Desperately I raced to the 
phone. “Please, Dad,” I wailed, 
“come over and tell us what to do 
with this paint. And Dad. . . wear 
your old clothes, will you?” Fif- 
teen minutes later, a stocky figure, 
five-feet-eleven, clad in khaki 
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trousers and a polo shirt, appear- 
ed at the front door. There was no 
mistaking him for MAC was 
— in huge letters on the 

ont of the shirt, a remnant of 
Marquette days. 

Invading the inner sanctum of 
the cloister, he mixed the correct 
proportions of paint, mounted the 
ladder, and proceeded. Only the 
spilling of a can of paint by Sister 
Mary Roger and me interrupted 
his steady labor. At five o'clock, 
with the first strains of Vespers 
providing an incongruous back- 
ground, my weary father in stock- 
ing feet, paint-soaked shoes in 
hand, tip-toed down the stairs and 
out of the front door. 

Death of a salesman? Never! 
He recovered from this incident 
but confined himself in the future 
to the position of unofficial 
chauffer. When it comes to put- 
ting mileage on Dad's car, the 
Presentation Sisters run a close 
second to the Chicago Paint Com- 
pany. 

His interest in others helps to 
keep Dad young. And he'll never 
grow old—grayer and balder, per- 
haps, but never older. The Foun- 
tain of Youth couldn't have ac- 
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complished more for him than the 


crew cut he received recently. 
The fact that his hairline extends 
far beyond his forehead proved 
no hindrance at all. When I com- 
mented that his hair looked like 
my toothbrush, his only reply 
was, “If it does, you need a new 
one.” 

Dad will never know how often 
he’s been an instrument in the 
hands of the Holy Spirit. When 
I've had a frustrating day and 
Monday has sunk from blue to 
purple, invariably I can expect 
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Dad’s twinkling blue eyes to greet 
me at the door as I dismiss m 
children. All the pep pills in the 
world could never have the effect 
of one hour with him. 

That’s why I ask only for one 
favor when I die: that St. Peter 
appoint my Dad a one-man re- 
ception committee to meet me. 
When he takes me to the Throne 
Room—no doubt splashed with 
fresh paint for the occasion—and 
leads me to his Prototype, God 
the Father, I'll know I'm really 
home. 


© Cortoons-of-the-Month 


“What I hate is the way they 


make cars with two ends!” 
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Modern sports are made to order for By 
the increasingly outdoor-loving ladies 


Ports Wipow” is a gen- 
eric term, which 
though it may never 
; become obsolete, is de- 
creasing in untold numbers. 

Just as other manly pursuits 
gradually have made room for 
today’s alert and active women, 
modern sports are made to order 
for the increasingly outdoor-lov- 
ing females. 

They aren't quite ready to com- 
pete in every sport, but a quick 
rundown of the list shows them 
to be well represented in a large 
percentage of them. Today’s wo- 
man shuns the sidelines to be- 
come a do-it-yourself gal. 

Starting with archery, golf and 
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horse-back riding, the distaff side 
has bounded into such muscular 
activities as track and field, ski- 
ing, stock-car riding, basketball 
and_ baseball. 

Barring the almost legendary 
participation of women in sports 
of ancient Greece, one finds that 
the pioneer of the comparatively 
modern ladies was Mary Queen 
of the Scots, who was the first of 
her sex to take up golf in the 16th 
Century. 

The next lady who was estab- 
lished as a sports enthusiast was 
Anne, Queen of England (1702- 
1714). Her passion was for horse 
racing. She took control of a sport 
that had been conducted in a 
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hodge podge way in England for 
many generations, standardized 
the rules, and, during her regal 
lifetime, gave tremendous impet- 
us to racing, which had made but 
little previous progress, due to 
the mediocre supervision. 

After the passing of Anne, 
there was a long lapse in activity 
of womanhood in sports fields. 
There was, both in England and 
the United States, a prejudice 
against the combination of a lady 
and muscles. So far as the United 
States is concerned, the only re- 
fined women active in sport were 
the early day archers, the later 
day croquet and then the lawn 
tennis players. 

But such women indulged in 
sports rather gingerly and most 
conservatively. A few took up 
golf in the 1880's, but in rather 
apologetic manner. Ladies, gen- 
erally, refrained from public ex- 
hibitions in athletic contests until 
the appearance upon the scene, 
shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury of Miss Eleanora Sears, a 
Boston society girl with an aristo- 
cratic background. 

Today's women have Miss 
Sears to thank for the emancipa- 
tion from the shackles of con- 
servatism. She demonstrated that 
a well-bred, highborn woman 
could indulge in athletics of var- 
ious kinds and lose neither dig- 
nity, charm nor her appeal. She 
thrust convention aside, pulver- 
ized old-fashioned ideas and 
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fought the battle against tremen- 
dous odds until she had conquer- 
ed and forced the liberation of 
women from the bondage of ath- 
letic restrictions. 

She played just about every 
sport from lawn tennis to racing 
motor boats. 

As we know boating today, 
women are as much a part of 
this tremendously growing rec- 
reation and sport as men. Women 
have taken over as skippers in 
many sailing races around the 
nation and world. 

The ladies — usually contrary 
to their expectations — find plen- 
ty to do on water. Cruising with 
the whole family is a pleasant, 
relaxing pastime which makes it 
easy to find time for the children. 
Water skiing is easy to learn and 
is not hard work. Fishing, once 
considered man’s domain, turns 
out to be quite an attractive sport 
once mother drops her first line 
over the side. 

Women are much more hep to 
sports these days. Less and less 
are they becoming the butts of 
such jokes as the wife walking 
into a nothing-nothing baseball 
game in the sixth inning and say- 
ing, “Oh good! We haven't miss- 
ed a thing,” or one woman golfer 
to another: “You're improving, 
Muriel. You're missing the ball 
much closer than you used to.” 

Many male athletes marry 
girls active in sports. Tommy 
Heinsohn, the pro _basketballer 
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of the Boston Celtics, married a 
girl who was a member of the 
girls basketball team of his high 
school in Union City, N.J. 

Marv Grissom, the former ma- 
jor league pitching star, used to 
pick up extra money umpiring 
games in his California home 
town. Once when umpiring a 
woman's softball game, the best- 
looking player came to bat in the 
sixth inning with a chance for her 
team to go ahead. 

“I couldn't help her, though,” 
Marv recalls. “She took three 
pitches, and on the last one I 
called strike three. She turned 
around and really gave me a 
blast. I finally said, ‘Listen, meet 
me after the game. I'll buy you a 
Coke, and you can really tell me 
all about it. She met me, and I 
lost the argument but won a 
wife.” 

Other marriages between sports 
stars include major league base- 
ball player Ralph Kiner and ten- 
nis champ Nancy Chaffee, major 
league baseball player Jackie Jen- 
sen and former swimming champ 
Zoe Ann Olson, and Olympic 
figure skating gold medal winner 
Carol Heiss and former skating 
star Hayes Alan Jenkins. 

America can stake substantial 
claim to any Who’s Who of wom- 
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en in sports. Starting with the 
present and very great Wilma 
Rudolph of recent Olympic track 
fame, the list lengthens with 
names previously included in this 
story, plus the fabulous Mildred 
(Babe) Didriksen Zaharias, re- 
garded as the greatest of all 
women athletes; the fine tennis 
champs including Helen Wills 
Moody, Helen Jacobs, Alice Mar- 
ble, Pauline Betz, Mo Connolly, 
Althea Gibson and many others; 
Jackie Pung, Louise Suggs, Betsy 
Rawls, the Bauer sisters, Polly 
Riley, Betty Jameson in golf; Pen- 
ny Pitou in skiing and so many, 
many more. 

Whether actively or inactively 
engaged in sports, today’s woman 
has a far better understanding of 
the scene than her sister of yes- 
teryear. The trend in sports these 
days is for family enjoyment. 
Golf courses invite women, as 
well as men, to play. The same is 
true in bowling alleys. And wom- 
en by the droves are catching ski 
fever. Swimming pools at golf 
courses and baby-sitters at some 
bowling alleys have helped the 
trend. 

Woman's place still is in the 
home, but that doesn’t mean she 
should be denied sports diversion 
if she’s so inclined. 
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A WIFE Is A woman who, in one breath complains she doesn’t have 
a thing to wear, and in the next breath complains she doesn’t have 
enough closet space. — Information 
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Ethel 


HAD A rude awaken- 

ing this morning. 
It came not in the 
usual manner of rude 
awakenings — the baby screaming 
for a diaper change; two young- 
sters screaming over the Tootsie 
Roll one of them had dreamt the 
other had stolen; anyone scream- 
ing just because it seems the thing 
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Rears Its Exciting Head 


Condensed from Information 


Marbach 


Imagine, their own sister 
—talking with a boy! 


to do at that hour. No, it was none 
of these run-of-the-mill things. 

It came in the innocuous form 
of a phone call—at 7:05 a.m. That 
phone call not only woke us out of 
our sleep. It woke us to the 
reality that after 13 years and six 
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children, we are definitely, irrev- 
ocably Parents. More specifical- 
ly, we are parents of three sub- 
teen daughters terribly eager to 
“up-age” their status. 

Here my husband and I have 
been going along, changing not 
one bit (in our own opinion) 
since that day of nuptials. Then 
something like this phone call 
comes along, and poof! — our 
innocent ignorance vanishes. 
Someone has brought firewater 
onto the reservation and we are 
no longer naive. 

We are no longer that young 
couple, Frank and Ethel, enjoying 
the years with those cute babies. 
Now we are mother and father of 
“those lovely Marbach girls.” (I 
am quoting; we of the inner circle 
know better. ) 

These “babies” now are 12, 11, 
and almost 10. How they got 
there so fast behind our backs I 
don’t know. Nor can we figure out 
the exact moment they started to 
defeather the nest. 

Where, we wonder, is little 
Therese of yesteryear, that flan- 
nel-bottomed armful _ blissfully 
curled up in Daddy’s lap as he re- 
counts the life and times of Rag- 
gedy Ann? She is sprawled across 
her bed, that’s where, consuming 
apples, peanut butter sandwiches 
and cold chicken legs, as she feeds 
the inner woman with Jo’s Boys, 
The Mark of Zorro, and The Live- 
liest Witch in Salem. 

Where is little Julie, our bud- 


ding naturalist who brought home 
destitute worms, June bugs and 
grasshoppers and put them in 
Mother's sweater pocket to keep 
them warm and secure? She's 
scaling the bathroom ceiling, 
that’s where, vowing that she will 
remain there forever unless that 
daddy-long-legs is removed from 
the bathtub. 

And where is little Carol, who 
once bounced and rhythmically 
rocked to Schumann and Bach in 
her playpen cage? She is in the 
parlor, that’s where, snapping her 
fingers and writhing to something 
called “The Slop” or “The Twitch” 
or “The Slewfoot Slouch.” 

But now that I do try to ana- 
lyze this growing-up under our 
noses, I realize there have been 
signs littering the place for some 
time which should have given us 
warning of the 7:05 shocker. 

There is that nightly jam in the 
bathroom, once caused by contes- 
tants vying to see who could melt 
the soap the fastest with the most 
hot water, or who could write the 
whole alphabet on the mirror with 
just one tube of toothpaste. There 
still is the same jam, but for a dif- 
ferent reason. We know why 
when we hear the prolonged 
click of curlers, the slap of the 
hairbrush, the chatter of high- 
eae decisions to wear a curled 

igh pony-tail with the red cordu- 
roy jumper tomorrow — but just 
tomorrow and not two days in a 
row. 
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If we had been observant 
enough, we would have noticed 
when they refused to wear jeans 
with zippers in the front, and 
finally when they refused to wear 
jeans. 

We would have seen it in the 
gradual rejection of their casual 
mien: unwashed face; hair braid- 
ed lumpily or straggling loosely 
to give the impression (they 
thought ) of that Alice-in-Wonder- 
land look; the sockless feet and 
toeless sneaks; the ripped polo 
shirt worn with a quilted satin 
skirt — the whole splashed with 
hits of costume jewelry salvaged 
trom rummage sales. 

Now things are different. Socks 
not only must match but prefer- 
ably should be a sister's favorite 
hoarded pair. Not only must 
blouse and barrette complement 
the red plaid skirt, but lunch box 
and lead pencil must not clash. 

In humid, 90-degree August 
heat we must drive in near suffo- 
cation with car windows closed, 
lest a sudden gust of air unleash 
a strand of hair. 

Until recently their unshaven 
father, in his weekly trip to the 
dump to unload empty cans, was 
never questioned for wearing his 
customary dungarees and moc- 
casins. Now he is met with frozen 
stares and incredulous grimaces: 
“You're not going like Rat Sup- 
pose you meet someone?” 

We try to explain that such con- 
duct is the chance they took in 
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accepting us as parents and about 
the only assurance we can give 
them is that the worst is yet to 
come. Have they seen Daddy late- 
ly in his black wool bathing suit? 

We should have realized last 
Christmas-time that our girls had 
changed when we closed the door 
sadly on presents of dolls, teddy 
bears and china tea sets. We have 
only nostalgic memories of those 
evening sessions of secrecy when 
I sewed doll dresses from scraps 
of velvet and silk while my hus- 
band struggled to fashion apple- 
crates into cradles. 

Now the squeals and aahs are 
reserved for the Pink Clover 
cologne, the blue cashmere sweat- 
er, and the mandolin brooch with 
pansies on it. 

We should have known last 
summer in the amusement park 
when we headed as usual for the 
merry-go-round. Patiently resign- 
ed to getting sick the fifth time 
‘round because the kids have such 
fun on it, we were stopped in our 
tracks by turned up noses and the 
disdainful comment, “Who wants 
to ride on that? That’s for kids!” 

But today’s phone call at 7:05 
a.m. was the definite shocker. It 
was a normal, miserable, nagging 
morning. I knew that a telephone 
call at such an hour boded no 
good. No one calls at that time 
except to report a birth, death or 
power failure — or (horrible 
thought) to say there would be 


no school. 
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But it was none of these. It was 
some lad named Larry who just 
wanted to talk to Julie. 

“Our Julie? . . . Larry who?” 

“Julie Marbach, please. Larry 
Bigelow, ma'am.” (Hmmm .. . 
well, at least he’s polite. Wonder 
what his father does?) 

Julie is summoned and flies to 
converse with her evident soul- 
mate. (He gave her half his liver- 
wurst sandwich last Tuesday, she 
informs me later. ) 

Her sisters, with open mouths 
dripping toothpaste, gather in the 
doorway to absorb the exciting 
half of the conversation they can 
hear. Imagine, their own sister— 
talking with a boy! 

With her own special warmth 
and gracious savoir faire, Julie 
opens with: “Whattzamatta with 
you—ya nuts or something? . . .” 

(You don’t hear his response— 
which calls for a real gem of a 
reply. ) 

“No, I can't,” Julie’s end of the 
conversation continues. “My mo- 
ther’s listening. . . .” 

“I don’t know yet. Orange juice 
and Wheat Chex, I guess... . 
You're having coffee and dough- 
nuts? Two doughnuts? Boy!” 

(At 7:05 in the morning a 
stimulating bit like this? That boy 
will never do. But I wonder what 
his father does? ) 

“You're not telling it to anyone 
but me? Gee. . . . No, I won't tell 
anybody. I gotta go. Hang up. 


“No, you hang up first. . . .” 

“How do I know you hung up 
first if you don’t hang up?.. .” 

“No, you hang up . . . Here 
comes my mother, goodbye!” 

She hangs up (first) and wears 
a lip-licking expression of “you 
couldn't pry this out of me if you 
tried, but do try just a little, 
please?” 

Crushed at the insolence of any 
manchild pin-pointing our blonde 
pony-tailed “infant,” I fall for her 
trap and pry. “Well, what did 
your Little Friend have to say 
that was so startling?” 

(Careful, mother, sarcasm will 
get you nowhere. ) 

“Oh, he just called to tell me 
he has athlete’s feet. Both of 
them.” 

So you see, we know there’s no 
fighting it. It’s serious. And catch- 
ing, too, I hear. 

No, I'm not speaking of ath- 
lete’s foot. I mean adolescence. 
It’s rearing its exciting head, rev- 
ving its motor and we must hop 
on for the ride, even as obnoxious 
back-seat-driving parents. And in 
no time at all I suspect it will 
spread to the other girls. 

Of course, if we really wanted 
to nip the romance, we could just 
buy Larry a can of “ZBT Guaran- 
teed to Work Athlete’s Foot 
Powder” and hope that the in- 
fatuation will wear off with the 
itching. . . . 

But at least we hope that he'll 
call next time at 7:05 P.M. §§ 
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When it comes to ingenuity, it is pretty hard to beat a woman trying 
to push a man — into matrimony. 


It’s a recession when the pile of hair on your comb doesn’t show 
any signs of growing back in. 


A new bride sometimes is a girl who is beginning to wonder if she 
did catch the perfect husband. 


Behind every succesful man you will find a 
woman — giving him a shot in the arm just when he 


needs it most. 


A contented wife is one who is never tempted 
to open her husband’s mail — unless the handwriting on the envelope is 
distinctly feminine. 


Middle age is the time of life when a man begs his wife to cut 
down on the number of vitamin pills she’s giving the children. 


Nothing makes a new dress age faster than cramming it into a closet 
filled with old ones. 


A popular pill would be one that could ease the pain you get each 
time a time-payment comes due. 


One of the troubles of our age is that too many adults and not enough 
children believe in fairy tales. 


Parents who take after their children should never have given them 
car key privileges in the first place. 


Attic — A third story graveyard. 


Children make a home all right — and remake it, too. 
64 
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For 
Teenagers 


Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 
eo like to know if you 


think a sixth-grade girl 12 
years old should wear a real light 
lipstick and squash heels. And do 
you think we should have a sort 
of boyfriend, I mean a boy you 
like a little bit better than the 
others, if you didn’t get mushy? 
The sixth-grade girls in our school 
wanted to know these answers. 
They had me write this letter for 
them. 

First of all, thank you for the 
prayers and for the holy card 
from all the sixth-grade girls in 
your school. 

I asked the advice of a group 
of senior and sophomore girls 
who are nearer to your own age 
level and who generally have lit- 
tle sisters around your age. This 
particular group was composed 
of girls from four or five states, 
so I think their suggestions would 
apply pretty generally. 

Lipstick is not approved for 
sixth-graders. I realize that you 
have not had a mother since 
yours went to heaven, so I will 


try to explain the reasoning be. 
hind this. 

Twelve-year-olds are sweet lit- 
tle girls, and we like to see our 
little girls clean and fresh and 
glowing. We know you have lots 
of natural color which we older 
people have lost, and we want to 
see the real pretty red of your 
own lips instead of the artificial 
coloring which has to be used 
when the lovely full lips of the 
pre-teens lose their blossom and 
shape. In America we prize youth, 
you know, and we like our young 
ones untarnished and untouched. 
Generally, also, sixth graders are 
expected not to wear fingernail 
polish or earrings. In_ other 
words, my dear, we consider you 
lovely just as you are. 

Just to show you how strongly 
we feel about this: Nevada pub- 
lic schools do not allow lipstick 
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in grades six, seven and eight. It 
is forbidden also in Montana. 
Various junior high public schools 
also restrict the use of lipstick. 

In general usage, lipstick is ap- 
proved for freshmen. The girls 
advised that youngsters in this 
age bracket should use Natural 
— with the warning that this 
shade can turn dark red if ap- 
plied too liberally or if a chemi- 
cal reaction takes place. 

As for squash heels, the older 
girls tell me these are used for 
dress-up, not for school. For the 
sixth grader they can be used 
only for very special occasions; 
generally even juniors and sen- 
iors wear them only for special 
occasions. In the west (your sec- 
tion of the country) most girls 
wear flats up to and throughout 
their sophomore year, and that 
goes for dances too. Another 
thing: squash heels need nylons 
and most teens don’t want to 
wear nylons. 

The girls summed up their 
ideas on sixth graders’ styles like 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Clinical Division, and of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association. She has been principal 
of Good Shepherd schools in Seat- 
tle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Hun- 
tington, Ind. 


June 


this: little girls dressed up look 
like little girls trying to be old 
women. Get it? 

Now for your question about 
sixth graders and boy friends: 

The high school girls I have 
talked to say a decided, unani- 
mous nix to this. The answer to 
your question is: positively no 
boy friends in sixth grade. 

Let’s give you some reasons. 

In the sixth grade boys are not 
interested in girls except to tease 
and irritate them. Consequently, 
you would either have to drag 
along reluctant partners — and 
get yourselves a reputation for 
boy-chasing which will follow 
you through high school — or 
pick up older boys. The latter 
procedure is dangerous. You're 
just little girls with little-girl feel- 
ings and ideas; the older boys will 
be looking for more than you 
can or should be able to give. 
Then you will find yourselves 
growing up without any child- 
hood or feeling guilty because 
you cannot come up to the boys’ 
expectations. No matter what 
way you look at it, it’s just not 
worth the anguish. 

Girls of your age get along bet- 
ter with each other than with 
boys. At this time you should be 
getting acquainted with girls and 
establishing female identification. 
Psychologically, this is your 
chance to learn how to be girlish 
and charming and full of “sugar 
and spice and everything nice.” 
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Use your opportunity well; your 
whole womanhood can depend 
on it. 

The older girls suggested that 
in the seventh and eighth grades 
boys and girls might enjoy ming- 
ling in school activities — but 
take it easy, they warn. After the 
group get-together, go straight 
home. 

If freshmen and sophomores do 
any dating, why not make it a 
small group or, at most, double 
dating? Thus, if the girls and 
boys feel uncomfortable, then 
they can have fun with each oth- 
er: girls with girls and boys with 
boys. 

Girls with whom I talked 
pointed out this interesting little 
fact: parents think it’s cute for 
little boys and little girls to pair 
off together. They promote and 
applaud their activities. But then, 
after having pushed the young- 
sters together, parents suddenly 
find things getting out of hand. 
They hit the panic button — and 
who gets hurt? The kids. 

Keep on being sweet little 
sixth-graders, youngsters; you've 
got lots of time for growing up. 


What's the matter with me? 

I felt so sad I wanted to kill 
myself. But I was afraid to, and 
also I'd like to kill someone else. 
Help me! 

This part of your letter only is 
printed to help identify yourself. 
The rest is much to personal. If 


you want more specific help than 
can be printed in a column, 
please write to me again giving 
me a name and address where I 
can reach you. 

Teens with the most severe 
problems are withholding names 
and addresses. Let me assure you 
that no information revealed will 
be passed on to parents, juvenile 
probation officers, or to any other 
source. I regret keenly my in- 
ability to help you when the ma- 
terial is too personal to be han- 
dled in my column, and when I 
cannot contact you in any other 
way. 

Here follows the only general 
answer that I can give. 

Although everything looks 
black, one can always hope. As 
long as you live you've got a 
chance. No mistake made in your 
teens are completely irreversible. 
And you've always got God. 

I suggest you leave your neigh- 
borhood. If not legally old e- 
nough to do so now, I sus 
you soon will be. Two cities of 
40,000 and 360,000 population are 
located close to you. Both of them 
have Catholic Charities, Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, and Juv- 
enile Probation offices. Every one 
of these agencies is staffed with 
social workers trained and will- 
ing to help you without cost. If 
you don’t know how to get there, 
go to any policeman or police 
station and ask to be taken to one 
of them. Your problems require 
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specialized help and this can 
readily be made available to you 
if you can trust someone enough 
to ask for it. 

If, however, you cannot con- 
fide in anyone, go to a Catholic 
Church. You can talk to the priest 
in the confessional. He absolutely 
cannot tell anything that is said 
there. 

Your problems have become 
bigger than you can solve alone; 
please don’t try. 

And remember always: some- 
one does love you, more than you 
can realize. God. To prove this 
to yourself, read about His Son, 
Jesus Christ, who died for you. 
That’s how much he loves you. 
Think about it, and ask God for 
help. Your mistakes don’t put up 
any wall between you and God, 
because He understands always. 
Go to Him, and find out for your- 
self. 


A couple of months ago I start- 
ed liking a boy, but I told my 
girlfriend who told him. He be- 
came extremely conceited and 
sort of ignored me. Then I made 
a really big mistake and went to 
him and told him myself that I 
liked him; that made _ things 
worse. I went steady with some- 
one else and he got interested in 
me again. So I broke with the 
steady. Now he acts like he’s in- 
terested, and sometimes like he 
hates me. How can I keep him in- 
terested? I'm 16. 


June 


I bet you’re out of breath — 
running too much. Why don't 
you slow down and let boy friend 
chase for a while. 

It sounds as though you share 
every speck of romance with your 
girl friends. I believe you should 
have some time and thoughts to 
yourself. He may want to see 
you, and not your clan. 

You're only 16, and _ that 
age is especially noted for fun 
(or do you like being sad and sen- 
timental and praying to everyone 
in heaven for a romance which 
you are too young to handle?). 
Enjoy yourself — with all the fel- 
lows. Go swimming, ice skating, 
play records, or just get into 
school parties. Enjoy yourself — 
have fun with all the guys and 
gals. If boy friend knows you're 
not just waiting around for him, 
he'll be after you! 

Have you ever gone fishing? 
If you have, here’s a hint. Make 
sure he’s swallowed all the bait 
before you get too certain about 
having him “hooked.” 


I want to be a priest. That 
may not seem like a problem to 
you but it is to me — because 
I'm not a Catholic and my par- 
ents won't let me become one. I 
have wanted to join the Church 
for two years and have taken in- 
structions by mail from the K.C.’s. 
I need help from outside my fam- 
ily, and I couldn't dare talk to 
the guidance counsellor at our 
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school as she wouldn't under- 
stand. What can I do? 

Why don’t you contact your 
nearest Catholic priest? Go to 
see him sometime. He can prob- 
ably suggest some Catholic a- 
dults who can make friends with 
your parents, talk to them, and 
help them to more willingly ac- 
cept the Catholic Church. You 
see, adults can influence other 
adults more easily than teenag- 
ers can. 

As for your vocation, keep on 
praying and living close to God. 
If He wants you to become a 
priest, He will unfailingly pro- 


vide the means. Wait, and trust 
in Him. 


When I dance with a girl, I 
like to dance close to her — noth- 
ing wrong: just pressing my face 
to hers and holding her near me. 
But people talk about it. How far 
away should we be? 

When people talk about your 
dancing, you're too close. I can’t 
give you mathematical measure- 
ments; dancing is not controlled 
by slide rules or trigonometry. 
Watch the teens who are not talk- 
ed about, and you've got your 
answer. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST TO FAMILIES 


HERE I AM, LORD, G. Vau- 
thier. The Newman Press, West- 
minister, Md. $3.00. 

The psalms are adapted in a sim- 
plified manner for the use of young 
readers and each one has been given 
a name indicating its purpose. Print 
is large and the pictures are color- 
ful and suggestive of the actual 
meaning of the words. Youngsters 
from kindergarten up to grade six 
would enjoy this introduction to 16 
psalms. 


TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

This cartoon booklet presents 
farming as an interesting and chal- 
lenging vocation in life with the 
double intention of attracting city 
boys to the farms and of keeping 
country boys on the farms. Publish- 
ed as a public relations project, it 
may be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the Goodrich Company. 


PHYSICS IS FUN, G. Niese. 
70 


Astro-Computing Books, Box 5540, 
Washington 16, D.C. $2.95. 

The 12-year-old boy or girl can 
be introduced to physics by means 
of this publication. In view of the 
fact that physics has become an in- 
teresting and a challenging field, 
as well as a financially rewarding 
one, it would seem that parents 
would be well-advised to help their 
youngster accept the challenge of 
physics by introducing him to this 
type of publication. 


CFM AND THE PRIEST, Rev. 
Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. Christian 
Family Movement, 100 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. $1.00. 

This booklet is published primari- 
ly for priests to indicate to them 
ways and means of initiating and 
carrying’ Christian Family Move- 
ments in their parishes. However, 
individual families may be interest- 
ed in purchasing it, talking over 
the project together and then invit- 
ing their parish priest to help them 
inaugurate the CFM in their own 
parish. 


THE DIGNITY AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF MARRIAGE, translated 
by Rev. John Joyce. S.J. Burns & 
MacEachern, Ltd., 12 Grenville St., 
Toronto 2, Ontario. $1.25. 

These addresses have been selec- 
ted from talks given by Pope Pius 
XII to married couples at different 
times and in different places. Many 
and varied are the topics treated, 
such as authority in the family 
wherein our Holy Father helps par- 
ents to understand what their treat- 
ment and attitude should be towards 
children and teenagers, along with 
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a discussion of the purity and beau- 
ty of Christian love and the joy 
of praying together and so on. This 
small booklet would make an ex- 
cellent wedding gift. 


A LAD OF HONOR, Philippe 
Fleury. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 
West 31st Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
$2.95. 

A young boy with high ideals 
moves through high school, college 
and the business world, and finally 
becomes a_ politician wherein he 
proves himself to be an effective 
vote-getter. Meantime, of course, he 
bumps into his normal share of 
trials and difficulties. Possibly young 
boys will be interested in this book, 
but it does contain a good deal of 
moralizing which is often distasteful 
to youngsters. 


BRINGING HOME THE SAC- 
RAMENTS. Kappa Gamma Pi, 
3227 East Fairfax Road, Cleveland 
18, Ohio. $1.50. 

successful lecture-demonstra- 
tion series conducted by the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter of Kappa Gamma Pi has led to 
their publication of a book, Bring- 
ing Home the Sacraments. This book 
deals with the importance that 
should be given to the reception 
of each new sacrament by proper 
observance within the home. 


THE WHITE SNAKE, Leonard 
S. Thomson. Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. $2.00. 

The richness of this Oriental folk 
legend, the splendid imagination, 
the wealth of fascinating characters 


and the symbolism of the plot should 
entrance the fortunate youngsters 
who have the opportunity to read 
it. The story does have a moral, but 
it never becomes obtrusive. The en- 
tire Oriental background will make 
the story especially rewarding for 
the child. 


MAKING THE LATER YEARS 
COUNT, Austin J. App, Ph.D. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, 1, Wis. $3.95. 

Due to the increased longevity of 
our American population, various 
treatises, scientific and otherwise, 
are appearing on the market help- 
ing old people to face problems with 
realism. The general slant is to in- 
dicate to older people that life can 
still be full, happy, rich and _ re- 
warding, and especially to point up 
the fact that intellectual ability need 
not diminish with age. This particu- 
lar study is written in a simple man- 
ner which should make it appealing 
to the currently old, as well as to the 
problem of how to be old yet hap- 


The book does carry one unfortun- 
ate notion. Dr. App still believes in 
the popular but scientifically out- 
moded idea that sin is more often 
than not a major cause in psychosis. 
Actually, the selfishness, wilfullness 
and unreasonableness which we can 
see in both psychotic and neurotic 
patients should be considered a 
symptom rather than a cause of 
their mental disease. 


DIVIDED LOYALTY, Rev. 
Francis O. Couvillon. Pelican Pub- 
lishing Company, New Orleans, 
La. $3.95. 
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Young people will undoubtedly 
enjoy this rather popular novel- 
type approach to the problem of 
mixed marriages. The story has a 
good plot and moves forward rapid- 
ly to the climax, avoiding too much 
moralizing along the way. Unfortun- 
ately, however, it ends up in the 
current style of the dramatic, happy 
ending wherein everybody _ lives 
blissfully forever after so that ac- 
tually young couples will probably 
decide that their own contemplated 
mixed marriage will, while having 
a stormy sea through which they 
must sail, end up as happily as those 
which are presented here. Hence the 
good effect of the book may very 
well be nullified by its wishful- 
thinking ending. 


THE FOUR ANGELS, Martha D. 
Wasylik. Greenwich Book Publish- 
ers, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. $1.95. 

The four little angels were beau- 
tiful and enjoyed life 
very much, but they felt unhappy 
because they all wore pure white 
dresses. They felt that if they could 
have a nice print on their gowns, 
life could be much better for them. 
In order to do this, however, they 
had to go around first doing a 
great deal of good helping earth- 
bound youngsters. Having succeed- 
ed, they got the little polka dots and 
lived happily ever after in heaven. 
The book is beautifully illustrated 
and the printing is excellent with on- 
ly one stanza on a page. 


DEAR NEWLYWEDS, Pope Pius 
XII. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York, N.Y. $3.95. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Excerpts of exceptionally interest- 
ing talks which the late Pope Pius 
XII addressed to scores of newly- 
married couples who sought his pa- 
pal benediction upon their marriage 
are gathered together. They cover 
a wide variety of topics such as the 
family in prayer, true love and what 
it means, fidelity in marriage, fac- 
ing the future, learning to live to- 
gether, and so on. This book would 
make an ideal wedding present. 


WHOM GOD HATH NOT JOIN- 
ED, Claire McAuley. Sheed & 
Ward, 64 University Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. $3.00. 

Many and many a Catholic to- 
day is caught in the difficult situa- 
tion of an invalid marriage where- 
in he or she truly loves his spouse, 
has a number of children, and also 
has a legitimately first-married hus- 
band or wife. Many a time the sec- 
ond marriage happens quickly when 
the person is lonesome or otherwise 
troubled. Then there are children, 
the spiritual awakening, the awful 
regret and the impossibility of an 
impossible situation. The couple in 
this book went through terrific men- 
tal and spiritual suffering before the 
husband finally decided that he 
could become a Catholic and the 
two of them, although quite young, 
were able to face the difficulties 
of a brother-sister vow. Actually, 
hundreds of Catholics are in this 
same predicament and this book, 
with its immense ability of lifting 
any soul right up to God, should 
be read by every one of them. One 
can lay it down only with tremen- 
dous admiration for the man and the 
woman in this unusual tale. 


PREVIEW 
of the JULY issue 


If you have read this issue, you no doubt realize that, just as 
most of the articles in our May issue were of special interest 
to women, most of the articles in this issue were of special 
interest to men. Well, next month our articles will be of special 
interest to both men and women. For example, you’ll be able 
to read what we might call “twin articles.” On facing pages 
we will have articles titled ““What Every Husband Hopes For” 
and “What Do Women Want?” We believe both men and wo- 
men will be interested in both articles. 


When the tragic collision between two airliners took place 
over New York on December 16, 1960, two girls from Barat 
College in Lake Forest, Ill., were aboard one of the planes. 
An article by the mother of one of those two girls tells how 
the family felt and reacted to news of this tragedy. 


Is your daughter beautiful? Does she think she is? A little 
girl’s attitude toward herself is important. She must believe that 
she is beautiful or that others see beauty in her. Yet she must not 
be conceited for this can destroy the effect of any natural beauty 
she may have. One of next month’s articles tells how mother can 
teach her daughter that beauty is not merely a matter of physical 
attractiveness. 


We haven’t had much fiction in The Family Digest lately. For 
the summer months of July and August, however, we will present a 
couple short stories. Next month you can enjoy “Neighbor’s Wife.” 
Meet Julie, a very beautiful woman, and find out what happens when 
she is out with a married man who has a bad reputation. 


Have you ever realized how children relive in their growth 
the stages of human history? Richard P. Frisbie gives some ex- 
amples in the July issue. 


These and many more interesting features 


in your family magazine 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 
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St. 


sinner to saint 


Much of 
what we know to- 
day about the life 
ot St. Augustine 
comes to us from 
his famed CON- 
FESSIONS. In 
this book he tells 
us of his early 

life . . . of his soul being steeped 
in sin and his mind wracked by 
despair. Augustine’s CONFES- 
SIONS also vividly describes the 
rise of soul and mind from the 
gutters of worldliness to the sum- 
mits of divine grace. 

The passionate nature and 
powerful intellect of St. Augus- 
tine make for a story with tre- 
mendous reader impact. Father 
O’Brien has captured the person- 
ality of this remarkable man in 
his new book ST. AUGUSTINE. 
SINNER AND SAINT. 

Sinner, philosopher, convert, 
priest, bishop and, finally, saint. 
This is St. Augustine. 


Companion 


Booklets 


by Father John A. O’Brien 


$ 00 
BOTH ONLY POSTPAID 


Saint Paul 


greatest convert maker 


Father 

O’Brien in the 

pages of this ab- 

sorbing biogra- 

phy has brought 

the many - sided 

genius of St. Paul 

to life again. The 

reader will be a 

witness a the drama that trans- 

formed Saul, the archenemy of 

Christ, into Paul, his fearless dis- 
ciple. 

Paul’s' personal contacts 
with the Apostles offer informa- 
tive and enjoyable reading. Paul’s 
ceaseless efforts and danger-filled 
trips to gain converts makes for 
inspiring reading. 

After almost 30 years of 
serving Christ, ST. PAUL, THE 
GREATEST CONVERT MAKER, 
is killed on the outskirts of Rome. 
A merciless scourging and then 
beheading by sword turn this fear- 
less missionary into a martyr. 


Our Sunday Visitor Press 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Please send 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


sepnanicides sets of your new releases: St. Augus- 


tine and St. Paul. My remittance ($1.00 for each set) is enclosed. 


Name: 


City, State: 


a An additional $1.00 is enclosed for Father O’Brien’s YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL. 
(Sunday Mass Prayers, Altar Photographs plus Favorite Prayers.) 


Pa 
| 
Address: 


